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PROFESSION ED CARDS. 


Teacher of Violin (hom the ¢ Hoya High School o 


Phase, Berlin). No soe W. Fest 








— 





H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. 
= Address 326 
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Keppler's Hotel, Teacher of 
a HAIG nate Ci 
Sal eee wan ‘John sees ie oa 





M (Violinist), 
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PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 


(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the for Concerts and furnish the 
jone for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 





ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist 
23 Webster Street. Orders left with john i & Co. 


MISS S. E. NEWMAN, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Balls, Parties, Wed- 


usic for Concerts, 
dings, et etc. wGelon left with $0 Charch & Co. will 
ve prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER 5 epee), 
fore Street, rare Wash ashington, T Vocal and 
nstrumental M in Church 
Choir. Will. occept's lied. wemaber of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 














CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach ’ Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory "of Music. Residence, south side 
Kemper Street, bet. Marie and Elm, West Walnut 
Hills. ye Geode left with John Church & Co. will be 
promptly attended to. : 


MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
No. 197 Richmond Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. 


PROF. P. MARKS, 
Harp and Guitar Instructor, will acce 
of Concert Engagements. Address 


W. M. TRELOAR, 
Conductor of Musical Conventions. Address, care of 
John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
enue, East Wainut Hills, City. 
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OHN KOPP, i 
instruments a ialty. Address 
Oe papectany 


A. X. SCHWEBEL, 
Teacher of Violin, Cornet and Flute. 
Race Street. 


Address, 412 





MONS. AND foe. DELARIVIERE 


de Professors in Danci 
a ts a, Pot care John Church 








MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 1103 Scott Street, Covington, 
Ky., orcare John Church & Co. 








MRS. H. E. STUYVESANT. 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music, at Bartholo- 
LOUTS G. WIESENBACH. mew’'s School, No. 137 Broadway ; or, care John Church 
Teacher of Music Flute, | & Co. 

a | Address — re ==. CHARLES BAETENS. 
MRS. H. inn we = Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Teacher ot Vocal and Instrumental . No. 345 Composition mentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 

Race Street. Address 452 Elm Su. 





HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No.4 Hopkins Street. 
THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and 
Waleut Street. 
ALEX. SCHWEBEL’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA. 


Music — for all occasions. Address, No. 412 
Se a on Church & Co. 


0. A. BROEKHOVEN, 

Harmony, ion, and Instru 
and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Street. 





et. Address 45 











ANNOTTA 


SIGNOR A, 
College , Walnnt Street. 


Room 22, 





A. KLEIMEYE 
cacher of Mosic. Orders left 
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MISS RUTH JONES ES (Soprano) 


be engaged for of Concerts dur- 
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ay PROF. JULIUS STURM 





Teacher of Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, 5 Th orough-bass. Particular attention | 
given to in learning the violin, and to the pu ils | 
of classes in vont and string quartettes. ill | 
also attend to of amateur orchestras and 
os . Residence Greenwood Street, Cor- 
“4 : i 





HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 W ‘alnut Sreet, or John 
Church & Co. 


» Wen — KATE Cote te 

oT inth ” 

Vosulen d Instrumental Sey * => ich ein with Jo john 
Church & Co. 











; oO. 
$$ BERTHA ROEDTER, F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), ‘ 
Teacher of Pane. Richmond Street, Cin- | No. 7 beset ~~ n Sree Teacher gf Sea Orders 














SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Twenty-fitth collegiate year. Madame C. Rive and 
others in musical department. Address Rev. L. D. 
Potter, D.D., President. 





MOUNT AUBURN 
Younc Lapies’ INsrITUTe. 
CINCINNATI. 

SUPERIOR ADVANTACES IN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
MUSIC, ART AND ELOCUTION. 


H. THANE MILLER, President. 


CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


305 Race Street. 

All branches of musie taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Cirenlar and special information 
sent on appl cation to 


MISS DORA NELSON, aitent, 








Cc INC INN ATI, 
5 
DANA’S MUSICAL nstiTuTe, 
WARREN, 0. 
An Institution deyoted ezcluatvely to the study of 
imie, embracin apetematic courses of study in 
saa moor, and all instruments in use in the 
lor, Orchestra and Band. Tuition $150 per 
year bo indite books and music. Established in 
Fall term opens September 15th, 1879. For 
elegant catalogues, address 


JUNIUS DANA, Secretary. 
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CINCINNATI 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


No. 137 WEST NINTH STREET. 
MISS HATTIE E. EVANS, - ~ DIRECTRESS. 













"Frontispiece. 




















A complete course of study in the special branches 
of Piano, Organ, and Voeal Music. 

Instructions given upon other Musical Instru- 
ments, and in Elocution, if desired. 

Evening classes formed for the accommodation 
of those whose business avocations prevent their 
attendance during the day. 

Thorough instruction given in all department 
by competent teachers. 

Application can be made at any time. 

Accommodations made for the reception of board 
ers. Terms moderate. 


For further information and for circulars, apply 


MISS HATTIE E. EVANS, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
acknowledged as one of the first Musical Institu- 
tions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year. 

Young ladies frem a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


; The New England Conservatory 


is the oldest in the country, and the largest Music 
Rchool in the world, 
he Bed 
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5 UNIVERSITY or MUSIC 
«= Unequaled for Perrectyess or Epucation 
s and Eoonomy or ATTAINMENT, 


JAMES BAXTE 
FRIENDS iP N 


= 5 OPEC MUSICAL wont 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


A Cantata in Oratorio form for Sunday School 
and Church Choir combined. Words prepared by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Price, 30 cts. by mail; $3a 
dozen by express. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST AT HOME. 


A collection of Vocal and Instrumental Organ 
Music, without instructions, for eg parlor or the 
concert room. Price, $1.50 by 


THE PALACE OF SONG ENLARGED. 


een tm es of choice Anthems, Glees, and Part 
Songs, ad to the *‘ Palace of Song” without in- 
creasing the price—$7.50 ob dozen by express. 

Copy for examination, 75 





NEW CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


mn Book, a Hymn and Tune Book, an An- 
P= k, and a Responsive Service Book, alt. IN 
ONE. Send 3c. stamp for u 32- pamphlet, show- 
ing seo lan, and indexes of the work, together 
with 18 of its’ musical numbers—enough for an 
Eventas of Song. Sane on = the book for ex- 
amination, $1.50 by mail; $18.00 a dozen by express. 


FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND. 


For Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. A gre at 
success. Price, 50 cts. by mail; $5.00 a dozen by ex 
press. Specimen pages on applicati on. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
SOMETHING NEW 


FOR 
CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERTS, AND 
FOR SABBATH USE. 


UNDER THE PALMS 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 

UNDE Is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
based wpon Scripture. Jt is per- 
TH E fectly adapted to the needs of Sun- 
PALM day Schools, and is designed 

especially for the exercises of 
FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 

CHRISTMAS, 

SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 


EIC., ETC. 


The words and songs, by Hezekian Burrer- 
wortTH, are of a high standard of Sabbath School 
poetry, andt he music is bright, simpie and lasting. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what 
they have long sought for. 


Price, 30c. by mail, $3 a dozen, by express. 
*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Model Organ Method, 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Containing pes instructions, attractive exer- 
cises, and a a. supply of Reagent both vocal and 
instrumental. 


ether 
COMPLETE WORK FOR CABINET ORGANS 


in use. Though counpeanibes new, it is a stan- 
dard, and is preferred by successful teachers 


everywhere. 
Price, $2.50, by mail. 
Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 











“THE GREAT TONE-POETS;” 
BEING SHORT. MEMOIRS OF THE 


By F.. Crowest. 


A valuable, convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers: a portans compendium of infor- 
mation concerning the most eminent musicians 
and their works. The volume contains inspiring 
See of the following composers and their 
works: 


RACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HAYDN, MO- 
ZART, BEETH 


OVEN, WEBER, ROS. 
SINI, 8 CHURERY, MENDELS. 
son N and SCHUMANN. 
Nothing could be of ter service to the musi 


cal student than this elegant work. 
Bound in aie, $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO’S * 
COLLECTION OF 


Standard Choruses 


This well-known series embraces 152 of the most 
celebrated choruses of the masters. Among the 
ieces recently added to this series are the Ne 

equiem Mass choruses and a number of W r's 
works. The choruses of “ Elijah ’’ and ‘ Messiah ”’ 
are also in this series. Prices very low—from 6 toe 
15 cents. Full lists free. 


In ordering, please specify that you want Chureh 
& Co's Standard leries. 


JOHN CHURCH & f0,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Four of the Most Popular of 
the Jubilee Songs. 
(Never before in print), viz. : 
“< What kind of Shoes are you going to Wear? ” 
“I’m going to Sing all atong the Way,” 
“* Reign Master, Jesus, Reign,” and 
““ My Lord is Writing all the Time,”’ 


Are published in sheet form, with piano accom- 
paniment. Price, 30 cents each. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 
LYONS’ PATENT 


Portable Music Stand 


Is the most pact, canvenient music 
stand yet produced. fade 7 metal, nickel plated, 
without any detached pieces. Weighs only two 
pounds, ai an when cl is but eighteen inches in 

. Can be carried without the slightest incon- 
venience. 


The only Music Stand made without de- 
ee Cen b be easily adjusted in five seconds of 
a sale by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 
Cincinnati, O 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
dose poss PALAGE OF SONG 


*,* This popular new convention and class beak 
has been om without increasing the price; 75 
ets.; $7.50 per dozen. 


+ a into the de- 

AMER THOR pF MU sb 

nthe brig htest musical Ny have indorsed 
w 


e author regards it as the 2 rans 
work of his professional life. Price, $1.00. 


niinue to-empioy the MUSIGAL CURRICULUM. 


continue to employ the 
tor,""08 rightly called ‘ King of Piano Instruc- 
"now holds sway in Europe as well as ——* 
been republished in London. Price $3.00 


UNE THE PALMS, reotoundssrvesston,” Mit | 


%,* To a in song” is the mission of this 
beautifu tiful sacred cantata, and this os is doing in all 
countries. Price; for examination, 25 cents. 
cabinet organs will be MODEL ORGAN METHOD, 

*,* Teachers who are familiar with Dr. Root's 


plan need ~ dy that this is a ‘ect organ 
Gothen. Price $2 on “ 


GG TIEN, 2: 


*,* This new work offers an unequaled store of 
fresh anthems, 5 and part songs. Price 75 


ots. ; nad dozen $7. 
OLDER BOOKS. 


“ Choi 4 Joy, 99 46 Song Herald, ” 
ve list of above and many 


* Pein: ras Song King,” etc., 
r all departments, will be sent 


ay ane and Williams will be 
opted by church choirs 


*,* A full deseri 
other music books fo: 
free on application 


Ma ANY BOOK SENT ON RECEIPT OF RETAIL PRICE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
ne 5 umon RUMRE./ CINCINNATI, 0. 


Fr. WwW. ROOT’sS 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


AT ONCE 


SIMPLE, COMPRERENSISLE, AND COMPLETE 


Voice Development, Execution, and the 
Art of Singing. 





* 
Pa es ee ot a history of mew registers no bo pater 
strange or mysterious a 
COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 


Upon eof fearuing’ to that almost all persons are ca- 
eee to sing acceptably. The great 

ccess of F. "s SCHOOL OF SINGING is alone 
evidence of its merits. The best vocal teachers 
have indorsed it and use it with their pupils. 168 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $38.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





Cincinnati, 0. 
The Best Class Book 
Best Class Teacher. |: 
“PALACE OP SOME!” 


Lge hundred and eight pesre. 
= a Copy for examination on prado} 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES. 


[ Only the best and most successful are noticed 
in this list. } 


Learner ay oe 








Toddlin’ Doon the Brae. 
naga Chorus, by T. P. Westendorf. a 


~ i is a charming song by the composer of the 
favorite ballad l take you Home, Kathleen.” 
From the quaint Scotch title to the last measure of 
the well-harmonized chorus, *‘Toddlin’ doon the 
Brae’’ is full of good points. The words are very 
sweet and of the kind of sentiment that never grows 
old. It is the song of a faithful old man to his wife. 
The title page contains an attractive lithograph. 


Wait, My Children, Wait. 
Grotesque Song and Chorus, by C. R. 
DeKress. Key 
This is of the “end song”’ order so popular with 
the minstrels. It is one o ne funniest and best of 
the late publications. Laughable picture title, illus- 
tratir e lines:— 
yhat will you do when the bugle blows? 
Wait, my children wait! 
Take to the water and lieb » your clothes, 
Wait, my children, wait! 


Down by the Orchard Gate. 
* Waltz Song and Chorus, by Leon ae 

Key Bflat...vvveeee svooesvevessnccescncees concer ace 

This is destined to be the most ggpelas of the 
many “hits” by this composer. The any S is 
coe and flowing, easily learned and very “si ng. 
able.”’ The accompaniment is so arranged that it 
may be played as an instrumental piece for dancing. 
The words are pretty, and chorus very effective. 
Picture title, by Farny 


My Lord’s os all the Time. 


Sec Chorus. Key A 


All who have heard the quaint songs of the * ‘Ju- 
bilee Singers ”’ will want this one, which is one of 
the best of them. Who wrote it, nobody knows. 
It has been written down just as sung by the colored 
singers and arranged with piano accompaniment. 
It ise a decided novelty and withal a really beautiful 
song. 

He Wipes the Tears from Every Eye. 

Duet for rene and Alto, by Lee. 
Key Pras. .vee cseees covers 

A sacred oie in which the eet gives admir- 
able expression to the sentiment of the words. For 
special service of a religious nature or for private 
entertainment nothing better could be selected. 
Dead in the Snow. 

Song and Chorus, by J. H. Wilson. Key 

feussecd noes tte costes cesadoece eogecensecneess sesess WO 


A pathetic song, cialis us of our duties to 
the ones “‘ we have always with us.”’ It is, in char- 
= and intent, much like the famous “ Little 


Barefoot. 
PIANO PIECES. 
The Drum-Major’s Daughter. 


Potpourri, by X. Norwid.............. +000 35 


This is a popular arrangement, of medium diffi- 
culty, of the best airs from Offenbach’s celebrated 
opera. It will delight every pianist. 


Love, Music, and Beauty. 


Impromptu, by BE. Phelps. Key C...... 35 
A splendid morceau that will delight players of 
. The graceful runs and octave _ 
and the variety of effects presented through- 
out the piece, will make it a great favorite for am- 
ateur concerts. 


The Kerry Dance. 
Transcription, by R. Goerdeler. Key F. 0 
A fine arrangement of the popular melod 

Molloy. The queer Irish dance movement is 


aver in a manner most interesting. 
h for teaching and recreation. 


Delta Kappa March. 
Simplified by Leon Levoy. Key C...-.... 20 


A y and quite simple copy of the celebrated 
a prem ye 2 P. Py 


30 


- 30 


oeeee errr 


at 
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Coral Caves March. 
Simplified by Leon Levoy. Key E-flat. 20 


The favorite finale in the popular “ Coral Caves,”’ 
easily arranged for voung people. Both of these 
pieces belong to the aiready favorite “ Getting Ahead 
set of Pieces for the Piano.” 

Musician’s Dream Waltz. 

Bigg CO. FP. Beeb .o0ssn.000s0ov0ees veessesseeee coeeee 35 

A sparkling piece of about third grade. Full of 
fp points and will delight all who play it or hear 

t play ed by others. 


NEW ANTHEM BOOK. 


NOW READY. 


Church Anthems 


By C, €, CASE and 6, C, WILLIAMS. 


Assisted by contributions from 
twenty-five well-known authors of 
church music, and the best An- 
thems of the late P. P. Bliss. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems 
for opening and closing services. Choirs 
who study difficult music will also find 
a large variety of music adapted to their 
tastes. 

CHURCH ANTHEMS 
is a valuable collection of church 
music for all choirs and lovers of 
sacred song. ages, extra large 
size; $7.50 ozen by express; 
singie copy nail 75 cts. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 











We~THE MUSICAL UNION, 2:5: 
strumental Music combine 128 pages, embrac- 


ing a large variety of the best songs and pieées by 
modern er. Price, boards, $2.50; cloth, 
Instru- 


oa gilt, $4 
SOCIAL CIRCLE. mental 


<= Polkas, Marches, Fantasias, Waltzes, etc., 
etc. A companion to‘ Social Song.”’ The two books 
make a complete and mos. appropriate present to 
any musical person. Price of * ‘Social Circle’ same 
as the “Social Song.”’ 


This well- 

« known collec- 

tion contains a greater variety than any other work. 

It has Piano Pieces, Songs, and a selection of good 

Church Tunes. It is ‘ Y ry large volume. Price, 
$2.00; cloth, $3.00; gilt, $4 

This rare col- 


Ws THE SONG TREE, lection of Orig- 


inal Songs, Duets, Quartets, etc., is adapted for par- 
lor or concert-room. It is the only work of the kind 
by the late P. P. Bliss, and contains many of his 
mest effective Secular and Sacred Songs. It also 
contains a Comic Operetta, by F. W. Root. Price, 
$1.75; cloth, $2.25. 

Any of the above will be sent to any address 
on pt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at al! first- 

class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the origina! makcr, 
THOS. P, PASCALL, 

408 West 86th 8t., N. I 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































HAPPY NEW YEAR. 0. M. Wyman. 
Allegretto. 
fy— » a 
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1. The merry bells are ringing loud and clear On this happy,happy new year, And joyful ones are greeting young and old, With visite years is 
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| 2. Then, merry, merry ones, sing on,sing on, Ere the happy,happy year’s gone,And joyously our song thro’out the yearWill fall upon th’entranced ear, 
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The mer-ry bells are ringing, On this happy new year, And joy - ful ones are 
CiIORUS. 
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| A happy new year, a happy new year, The merry,merry bells are ringing,ringing,on this happy,this happy new year,And joyful,joytul ones are 
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A happy new year, a happy new year, The merry,merry bells are ringing,ringing,on this happy,this happy new year,And joyful,joyful ones are 
. 
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, HAPPY NEW YEAR.—ooctorm. 
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' greeting, this hap - py new year. The mer-ry bells are ringing, On this happy new year, And joy - ful ones are 
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CINCINNATI, JANUARY, 1881. 





MUSICAL TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





HE “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children,” in New 

York, appears to be over zealous in the good work. Recently 

an Italian organ-grinder was prosecuted by the Society for hav 
ing tortured a—monkey! ‘This seems to offer a fine opportunity 
for the Professors of anthropology. Do the officers of the Hu- 
mane Society place the diminutive members of the human race ia 
the same category with the other litthke monkeys? The same So- 
ciety has notified manager Mapleson that he must not employ little 
children to personate the little Nubian slaves who dance in the 
second act of “Aida.” ‘Truly there is danger that the Society 


whose aims all must respect and uphold, may become not a bless- | 


ing only, but also something in the nature o! a nuisance. 





Ox November 18th, every artist of renown in Paris gathered to- 
gether to assist at the dedication of a bust of Offenbach at the 
Theatre des Varieties. A performance in which about a score of 
singers and actors, incielines Capoul, Van Zandt, Maurel, and 
Judie assisted, was given. The programme was designed by De- 
taille, the artist, and was illustrated with suggestions from every 
one of Offenbach's operas, and Meilhac, who invented so many of 
the composer's libretti, contributed an elegy. The audience in- 
cluded Queen Isabella, of Spain, any number of Barons, all the ar- 
tists and distinguished journalists, Lecocq, and ail the composers, 
and all of fashionable Paris besides. Florists contributed wreaths 
of immortelles, and Schneider was there to lead the claquers ; and 
yet with all this fuss and characteristic French enthusiasm, the bust 
of r Offenbach thus honored was worth but about twenty-five 
pe am 





Ix a rapture of pious indignation at the popularity of Bernhardt, 
and the talk about the “ Passion Play,” a ten York minister of the 
gospel lifts his voice against what he calls “ Oratorios on Religious 
Subjects.” He declares that “ the power of the authorities, if they 
have any, should not begin and end with the ‘Passion Play.’ 
Those sacred oratorios, Handel's ‘ Messiah,’ Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah,’ 
and others ought never to be allowed in a public theater in a com- 
munity whose religion is based on the Old and New Testaments.” 
Surely we are a preached-at people! But does not this crude 
stutterer disqualify himself when he thus arrays himself against the 
— command—the scriptural order to teach in song? A man 
who can see no power for good in sacred music such as the oratorios 
of Handel and Mendelssohn can have no musical capability whatever, 
all melody and harmony are totally lacking in him. And it is a 
question whether such a man is qualified for preaching. Singing by 
multitudes has been called preaching by wholesale, and surely there 
is no more impressive preaching than the solos of the great oratorios, 
and the glorification of the eternal Father in the grand waves of 
song that swell the mighty choruses. Such music is a mighty engine 
for war and conquest. 





Tue following story is told by an English writer for the purpose 
of drawing the moral that music is indispensable to worship: Upon 
a time, in the days of the King of Judah, there was a grand battle— 
“ the battle of the cliff” —a fight between the race of Esau and that 
of Jacob. Edom came on like the tide of ocean; Jacob fasted and 
—— But the singer of that day said: “Be not afraid, for the 

attle is not ours but God’s.” And thereupon he and his host be- 
to sing, in this way putting the nation’s seal to the compact. 

he choruses were arranged, the instrumentalists located, the songs 
and tunes settled, and the next day all went out to the field of bat- 
tle. Judah sang and Edom committed suicide. When the choir 
came to the watch-tower, song had prevailed, and Judah rejoiced. 


ere eee 
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CHICAGO AS A MUSICAL CENTER. 


Bore is the musical center of New England. With the old 





“ Handel and Haydn” as a noble background, and the Music 
Hall and its grand organ holding conspicuous place in the pic- 
ture; with great schools of musical art; with large orchestral forces, 
adequate to the highest order of work; with a score of orgzanists 


and concert singers: with all these and many other resources, Bos- 
ton stands pre-eminently the leading musical center of America, 
To her all the country east of the Hudson river pays homage— 
while to the most distant parts her superiority is acknowledged. 

| The musical position of New York is, as in every other respect, 
| metropolitan. New York, as a city, is a field for the passing show. 
Whatever is conspicuously brilliant, or affects or hopes to be so, 
presents itself in New York. That there is a vast amount of mu- 
sical ability of every degree and kind in that city, we all know. 
| That there are individual teachers of great merit in every depart- 
| ment of musical, as in every other art, we also know. That New 
York affords the most brilliant performances of all stvles of music, 
| periodically, we know. And, as the result of all these conditions, 
| we know that many musical students go to New York, and, after 
| thorough study, go out and help to swell the fast increasing num- 
| ber of honest, artistic musicians. But, after all we know and see 
of the musical influence of New York, we can only claim her as a 
| great musical metropolis. Whatever influence she exerts is from 
her example as the exponent of high art; her educational! impor- 
|tance is more that of the power of example than that of educa- 
| tional precept. New York has not had and will never have part or 
|parcel with the great educationally musical centers, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

Cincmnati is the musical center of the great central part of the 
| United States. Her Music College, with the grand Music Hall and 
its noble organ ; her rapidly increasing list of resident artist teach- 
,ers; her perpetual exhibition of all the highest types of musical 
| composition, emphasized by her great music festivals that combine 
jall her resources and present the greatest works of the greatest 
masters: all these features make Cincinnati second only to Boston 
as a great musical educational ‘point. 

Chicago is the musical metropolis of the Northwest. Her field 
| of influence covers Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana; and, 
indirectly, a much larger part of the country. Whatever is vouched 
for by Chicago is accepted by all her great constituency. Happily, 
Chicago is already well started, and will soon fill all the require- 
ments of her position. The great and elegant Central Music Hall, 
with its magnificent Johnson organ, equaling in all practical de- 
|mands either the Boston or Cincinnati music hall organs, affords 
| opportunity for the production of the great chorus and organ works. 
|The “Hershey School of Musical Art,” and the “Chicago Musical 
| College,” are two thoroughly equipped music schools that afford 
every facility for thorough musical education; while there are also 
a large number of private teachers of eminent ability. Chicago 
boasts many fine organists. Of these, Eddy and Falk—the respec- 
tive heads of the music schools—are the equals of «any in the coun- 
try. Of pianists, we have Liebling, 8. G, Pratt, Boscovitz, Wolf- 
sohn, and many others of ability; and the standard of excellence 
among amateurs in Chicago is eminently creditable. Our leading 
violinists, Heimendahl, Lewis, Troll, and Rosenbecker, are artists— 
and there are many only second ‘to these. Vocal music is credit- 
ably advanced here. Our choirs and local concerts give abundant 
proof that good voices are not rare, and that skillful teachers are 
doing good work in building up singers in the best schools of sing- 
ing. Like all American cities, Chicago will probably lose all her 
most promising young singers so long as it is deemed indispensable 
to go to Europe to develop the best talent—while ordinary talent 
finds its best teachers at home. Otempora! O mores! 

The two leading chorus societies of Chicago are the “Apollo” and 
the “ Beethoven.” Both show commendable zeal in their efforts to 
bring out the best works, and their labors are doing them great 
honor this season. The production of Rubinstein’s “Tower of 
Babel,” last week (Nov. 30), was highly creditable to all concerned. 
The work is stupendous, and calls for immense resources; but the 
Apollo deserve only thanks and credit for what they did. The 
Beethoven are to give “ Elijah” December 14th; report speaks well 
of their preparation. Mr. Tomlins, of the Apollo, and Mr. Wolf- 
sohn, of the Beethoven, are indefatigable workers, and the societies 
under their direction are a credit to them as leaders, and a just 
cause of pride to Chicago. 

Of composers Chicago boasts two men who have passed through 
the highest musical schools of Europe, and whose works give prom- 
|ise of future eminence in the highest department of music-com- 
»0sition. Mr. Fred Grant Gleason has written the opera “Otho 
Visconti,” a work that shows him possessed of ability of a high 
order. Mr. Gleason has also written several string works that are 
very charming concert pieces. Mr. Silas G. Pratt has written the 











of eminent ability; numerous virtuosi pianists; vocalists whose 
abilities call them to all the cities of the land as opera, oratorio, 








opera “Zenobia” and a large number of piano and orchestrai 
pieces. A brilliant future is predicted for Mr. Pratt. The many 
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friends of both gentlemen will gladly cheer them on to higher aims 
and the highest successes. The last commencement day of the 
“ Hershey School” graduated two young men whose compositions 
were orchestral and choral works of a high order of merit. Such 
an exhibition of local teaching goes far to warrant Chicago's claim 
to be the musical center of the Northwest. There is yet another 
boast that Chicago may make. Her musicians are many of them 
men of culture and social position. The traditional musician who 
“knows music and nothing else” can never take position in the 
artistic circles already more than outlined here. It is no boast for 
any man to be a gentleman, but the fact of rising social status is 
both a creditable and an agreeable prospect for American musicians. 
There is yet one great deficiency in the musical development of 
Americans. We leave the study of orchestral instruments to the 
Germans. Who knows a rising young American violinist or 
‘cellist, or any other orchestral instrumentalist? Chicago can not 
claim any show of improvement in this respect over other cities. 
But, as was the case with vocal culture, we shall expect to see a 
sudden outburst of enthusiasm in this direction after a few years. 
When we are well supplied with organists, pianists and singers, our 
young musicians will look with greater interest toward the string 
and wind instruments. And, now that we think upon it, there is 
already a vast amount of brass-band music study going on in our 
country. So we shall soon see a new order of things. 

But Chicago is wide awake. Whatever advance starts anywhere 
is sure to be taken up here. The future of this city in musical 
matters is full of promise. Already as a patron of art she is second 
only to New York. Asa great musical center Chicago is sure to 
exert a large and healthy influence over the field allotted her. 


C. W. Syxes. 


——_o ee 
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SOUNDS FROM NATURE. 


OMETIME in 1838, a book with this ponderous title was pub- 
lished in Boston: “ The Music of Nature ; or, an attempt to prove 
that what is passionate and pleasing in the art of singing, speak- 

ing, and performing upon musical instruments, is derived from the 
sounds of the animated world. With curious and interesting illus- 
trations, by William Gardner, Boston.” 

I have reason to conjecture that it is really an English reprint al- 
though there is nothing in the work to say so. It presents a great 
variety of matter, interesting to the musical student as well as to 
the general reader. It treats of the history and property of mu- 
sical instruments, of the peculiarities of many old time operatic 
performers, the secrets of the “gay science,” as well as presenting 
an unusual variety of musical sounds of the unwritten music of na- 
ture. There are 51 chapters, and, in addition to the numerous cries 
of birds and animals, it gives some 70 pieces of antiquated music. 
Doubtless the readers of Cuurcn’s Musica Vistror will enjoy turn- 
ing over some of the leaves with me, and learning what this evi- 
dently skillful musician had to say. In the chapter on insects, he 
observes that it is not generally known that the noises “which are 
a to proceed from their vocal organs, are actually made by 
rubbing their legs together, or from the motion of their wings. If 
we reflect for a momemt upon that humming sound which we hear 
from a cloud of insects overhead on a summer's evening, we can 
not suppose it proceeds from the combined voices of beings, 
scarcely perceptible, but that the buzz is the result of a motion 
given to the air by the dances of these diminutive creatures.” 

White, of Selborne, says, “I have often heard a sound like the 
humming of bees, though not an insect is to be seen. You may 
hear it the whole common through, from the mossy dells to my 
avenue gate.” 

Naturalists, we believe, now class them as choral flies, who con- 
gregate in millions for the pleasure of music and the dance. Their 
life is a short, merry one, evidently, as they exist but for a day. 

When Beethoven sat upon a stile in the environs of Vienna, upon 
a sultry day, he caught from nature some of those sounds, and im- 
prisoned them in the Pastoral symphony. Those to whom it is fa- 
miliar will recall how admirably the violins represent the soft, flut- 
tering stir of the insects—the hum in the noon-tide warmth of a 
summer's day. 

Our author then goes on to speak of the common house-fly: “We 
shall soon be convinced that he is destitute of voice, and that the 
noise proceeds from his wings; since when at rest he is always si- 
lent. The sound is invariably upon the note F in the first space. 
To produce this sound, the wings must make 320 vibrations in a 
second of time, or nearly 20,000 if he continues on the wing for one 
minute. The hum of the honey-bee is the same; and the large 
bumble-bee, the contra-basso of the tribe, performs the same note, 
just an octave lower. 

* Huber remarks that in every hive there are bees whose office is 











to ventilate and supply a current of air throughout the apartments, 

and this is effected by ranks of fanners, who, in all the passes, k 

up a constant tremulous motion of their wings. If the ear is p 

on the outside of the hive, you may distinguish the mezzotones that 

emanate from the host of fanners, who shed a mellow music from 

a — wings, which, on listening, will be found to be in the 
ey of F.” 

Further on he observes: “ The writer was once placed in the gal- 
lery of the Royal Exchange, to view that hive of money collectors 
in the court below. Beside the similarity of the scene, he could not 
but notice the similarity of sound, the buzz of the 2,000 voices being 
perceptibly amalgamated on the key of F. Many observations have 
led ins author to the conclusion that the most ailing sounds in 
nature are referred to this key. Musicians, though not aware of 
this curious fact, have from all time been sensibly influenced by it. 
Scarcely any ancient composition appears in any other key, except 
its relative minor, for the first hundred years of the art.” 

We may note another fact in proof of the author's idea: In the 400 
pages of Queen Elizabeth's “ Virginal,” nearly all the music is in 
this key. It is said there is no instance of a sharp being placed in 
the signature. 

Returning to our insects, the notes of the lively cricket are dis- 
sected: “ It consists of three notes in rhythm, always forming a trip- 
let in the key of B (sic.) 

“The grasshopper is of the same species, but his note is less pow- 
erful. If we can believe what is related by the ancients of this del- 
icate creature, as a race of musicians, they must have greatly de- 
generated. Plutarch tells us that when Terpander was playing 
upon the lyre at the Olympic games, and had enraptured his audi- 
ence to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, a string of his lyre broke, 
and a cicada or grasshopper immediately perched upon the bridge, 
and, by its voice, supplied the loss of the string, and saved the fame 
of the musician. In Surinam the Dutch call them lyre-players, be- 
cause the sound resembles those of a vibrating wire. Anacreon 
describes this creature as the emblem of felicity—ever young and 
immortal, the offspring of Phoebus, and the darling of the muses. 
(The testimony of Kansas farmers will hardly back up this asser- 
tion.) The Athenians kept them in cages, for the sake of their song, 
and called them the nightingales of the nymphs. As in the case of 
birds, the males only sing; hence Xenarchus used to ascribe their 
happiness to their having silent wives. f 

“Some of the smallest insects send forth noises in the night-time, 
which may be distinctly heard. The death-watch is a sound re- 
sembling the tick of a watch, which proceeds from a small spider. 
In the dead of night, its performance much annoys you when drop- 
ping to sleep. A nice ear, by attentive istentes, will determine 
that the sound proceeds from two insects, probably the male and 
female calling to each other; as the writer detected one to be on 
the note B-flat, and the other on G. 

“In the West Indies, the giant cockroach is a noted reveler 
when the family is asleep. He makes a noise like a smart rapping 
of the knuckles on a table when all areasleep. On this account he 
is called the drummer; and they often beat up such a row, that 
none but good sleepers can rest for them. 

“The gnat, for his size, produces the most powerful and audible 
tones. He may be called the trumpeter of the insect orchestra. 
The clear and well-defined note, which he makes is on A, the sec- 
ond space. 

“In the night-time, on waking from sleep, I have at first taken 
it for the sound of a post-horn at a remote distance. Had the 
ancients referred his note to a corresponding string upon the 
lyre, we should have had aclue to some of their musical scales, 
which at present lie hid in mystery. Naturalists differ in opinion 
as to the part of the insect which produces the sound.” 

His chapter on “ London Cries” is comically curious, but too lo- 
cal for quotation. We, however, select a few instances from a chap- 
ter on “ Exclamations: 

“The ear of a musician is constantly awake to every sort of 
sound, but none excite his attention more than the exclamations 
of the human voice—a class of sounds never noticed by the com- 
posers of a previous age. We can hardly turn overa page of. 
Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, but we find traces of these passionate 
tones. In conversation we often hear those expressions which de- 
light us; but the sounds are too evanescent to be oo or readily 
set down in notes. In our deliberate expressions tae tones are 
more decided, and are easily represented, as in the common saluta- 
tion: ‘How do you do? ‘ Pretty well, thank you.’” 


In a foot note, our'author says these exclamations may be imi- 
tated by sliding the finger on the ‘cello strings, but those who make 
a trial of it will find that the salutations and answers of the present 
day have changed considerably, and vary greatly with different lo- 
calities. 

Under the chapter of human cries, our author says: “Children 
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have no difficulty in expressing their wants, their pleasures, and 
pains, by their cries, long before they know the use or meaning of 
a word; and it is surprising tosee with what energy they will evince 
the strongest passions. If we attend to these sounds, we shall soon 
discover what a fruitful source they have been in giving hints to 
the composer and musician. 

Rossini has imitated the sobbing of a child in the pensive duet 
Ebbere per mia memoria, in Gazza Ladra. 

Now follows this wonderful statement given on the authority of 
Madame de Stael: “Crocodiles imitate the cry of children so per- 
fectly as to allure and entrap their mothers.” 

“The fugue in the overture of the ‘Magic Flute,’ is obviously 
taken from a petulant cry of this kind. It is said of Mozart 
that he had a vish wife—a lady hard to please, who frequently 
broke in upon his studies when in her waspish mood, and it is in 
one of thesé humors that he caught from Madame the singular sub- 
ject of this noted piece. The snatch upon the semiquavers is the 
“2 essence of irritability.” 

here are many excerpts we would like to give at the risk of 
making this a very lengthy article. enous owever, has been 
given to satisfy readers of the Visiror that William Gardner was a 
thoughtful writer, and no mean musician. Warren Watrers. 


— 
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THE ‘“‘PASSION PLAY.” 


HERE has been so much written about the “ Passion Play,” the 
performance of which, owing to the vigorous attacks of the 
press and pulpit, has been abandoned in New York, that some 

account of the work must prove interesting to readers of the 
Visrror. It is said that the thirty-ninth performance of this play 
at Ober-Amergau drew an audience of over four thousand peop!e. 
Preparations were nearly completed for its presentation at Booth’s 
Theater, when a large portion of the Christian community became 
so exercised concerning it that the manager decided to withdraw it. 
The first part or “scene” of the Passion Play is laid in the tem- 
le of Herod, the place where Jesus was persecuted when he was 

forty years old. It ns with the song of the hundred mothers 
who are there with their infants to present them in the temple. 
While the mothers are singing, the priests are busy bringing out 
the Ark of the Covenant from the sanctum sanctorum. As the 
scrolls are taken out they are spread upon the reading desk. The 
high priest mounts the platform and reads the Scriptures, the 
reading being solemnized: by the chanting of the choir. At this 
point the choir and orchestra render a song beginning: 

As grains of sand huge mountains rear, 

Drops of water make seas appear. 

Then a herald announces the coming of a messenger, and an old 
man of eighty ap and announces the birth of Christ to the 
Virgin Mother. Then follows a recognition of this fulfillment of 
the prophecy in a chorus of a hundred voices: 


Hail, hosanna, the Messiah is born. 


One of the high priests out with the threat that he will in- 
form Herod. After that there are more hosannas sung by the 
choruses. The high priest addresses Mary, who has entered with 
the infant Jesus in her arms, and welcomes her, prophesying the 
future of the Savior of the world. Hannah, an inspired woman of 
eighty, comes in and warns them of the danger to the child, and 
urges flight. The high priest orders her away as a blasphemer. 
There follows a scene with the Magi. One of the Magi declares 
that safety demands the assassination of the babe, and produces 
his dagger to do the work, but the high priest declares that the 
temple must not be polluted by such an act of violence. Then 
there is a grateful song by the chorus of mothers, accompanied by 
the high priests. One of the Magi rushes to kill the infant Jesus, 
but when he reaches the child he drops in adoration upon his knees 
and worships Christ, saying, “ He shall be sole king of the earth.” 
The chorus sings a hosanna: 

Glory, glory to the Lord, 
Glory, glory to the Son, 

Glory, glory to the Holy Ghost, 
Glory, three in one. 

Joseph enters and is advised to flee with the holy family, and 
Joseph's flight is the culmination of the first act. 

The opening of the second act finds Joseph and Mary in flight 
with the infant Jesus. There is a tableau of fleeing mothers with 
their children, who cover the mountain side. 

The third act tells the story of the death of John the Baptist. 
There is a great scene in Herod's house, and a long dialogue be- 
tween Herod and his wife, who vainly tries to persuade him to.con- 
sent to the killing of John the Baptist. She says: “If he be but a 
dreamer, help me to transfer him to that dreamland where no 
dreams are left without solution.” 














Herod is temperate. He tells her: “Oppose malice and you add 
fuel to the flame. Be passive and the flame goes out.” 

Herodias persists, and finally carries out her plan, with the con- 
niyance of her daughter, who dances for the king, her father, se- 
cures his consent to grant any favor she may ask, and then de- 
mands the head of John the Baptist. There is a scene with Herod 
on his throne, surrounded by his courtiers, and the head of John 
the Baptist is borne in. 

The fourth act shows Herod on his throne, and the story of the 
doings of Jesus is brought to him. The court scene gives an op- 
portunity to fill the stage with a pageant which furnishes a strong 
chorus. The dialogue shows Herod's disinclination to believe any 
stories detrimental to Jesus. The king makes many excuses for 
Jesus, and says that Christ appears to counsel morality, and that he 
will have naught to do with the murder of such a man. Herod 
hears of the defeat of his army, and regards it as an immediate 
retribution for the death of John the Baptist. ‘The act closes with 
a tableau. 

The fifth act is on the banks of the brook of Kedron, the scene 
of the betrayal of Christ. The conversation of Christ with his 
apostles, and the prediction that Judas will betray him, are given 
in the play, and the tableau is presented of Christ weeping over 
Jerusalem. A chorus of cherubim sings from a distance. 

The next act begins with the scene of the Last Supper, according 
to the picture of da’ Vinci. The dialogue follows very closely the 
Scriptural narrative, especially where the Savior gives the sacra- 
ment. The scene then shows the disciples falling asleep, Judas 
stealing away to the betrayal, and the agony of Christ when he says, 
“Oh, my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass away from me. 
Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 

The next scene presents the approach of the multitude, with 
Judas at their head, and closes with the seizure of Christ. The 
next represents the trial scene in the streets of Jerusalem, the 
remonstrance of Pilate with the people, and the final surrender of 
Jesus to the rabble, and the final act shows the crucifixion. 
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“ALL WHO SPEAK CAN SING.” 








VOCAL —_— is the natural instrument by which we speak 

and sing. To speak is to pronounce, to declaim, etc.; in other 

words, to discourse to the passions; and singing is simply a 
discourse addressed to the passions in melody. But, I admit, peo- 
ple to become singers must know how to produce this melody; 
some have not the slightest idea of this, but they have a voice if 
they only know how to emit it. I hold that every body who can 
speak ean sing somehow or other, but I do not say that everybody 
who can speak is likely to make a good vocalist. It is a very com- 
mon saying, “I have no voice.” People, instead of saying this, 
should say, “I have not had my vocal organs cultivated,” or that 
“1 have no ambition to make a vocalist,” etc., not to say, “I have 
no voice.” Are there two distinct organs or courses for speaking 
and singing? No, there is only one; therefore, if they both pro- 
ceed from the same source, they must be simply two forms of the 
same thing; and one can not exist without the other. Therefore, 
I think that singing is (which is obvious to those who have studied 
the art) simply another form of declamation. 

A fine voice is truly a gift of nature, but, where nature has given 
an indifferent voice, I hold that, with judicious cultivation, it may 
be greatly improved upon; and so with dramatic reading, for where 
the organ is naturally weak, by practice, under the guidance of a 
good master, it may become strong. In speaking, as in singing, if 
the voice be produced incorrectly, it will in time completely ruin 
the organ ; whenien, if the student had been properly advised, it 
would otherwise have been an effective one 

When nature has been so good as to grant one the privilege of a 
fine voice, I think the least one can do in return for nature’s good- 
ness, is to have it properly cultivated. What a splendid thing it is 
to be a good vocalist! I do not think there is a gift granted to 
man equal to it. What attention you cancommand! I only heard, 
a short time since, a very eminent, and, I believe, thoroughly con- 
scientious man, say, “That out of all the sermons he had heard 
preached by clever men, not one of them made such a religious im- 
pression on him as a cathedral chorister's rendering of Men- 
delssohn’s everlasting “ Hear my Prayer;" and I am sure | have 
been completely carried away (as it were) while listening to a good 
vocalist. The students now-a-days should be thankful that they 
have such examples of vocalization before them; they should go 
and hear these vocalists as often as possible, and then only will 
they see the glorious privilege of being “a good vocalist.” I think 
it is wonderful for one person to stand up and transfix an audience 
of thousands by simply singing. It only shows what a marvelous 
gift it is, and how those who have jine voices ought to appreciate 
them, and be grateful for them. 
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The art of singing is to convey to the audience the various senti- 
ments and passions expressed in the composition, and this depends 
greatly on the student's intellectual powers as well as his fine voice. 
A person with ever such a fine voice, unless he consults his intel- 
lectual and reflective powers, will never make a vocalist. As a 
painter makes his picture effective by light and shade, so well- 
trained singers paint (as ¢ were) the composition before them, by 
expressing their various sentiments and passions. ‘The fact of hav- 
ing a fine voice only does not at all necessitate one being a good 
vocalist; because a man is in possession of a beautiful instrument 
it is not to say that he is a good performer, but then, of course, he 
can be taught to play it, or, in the case of having a voice, be taught 
to make use of it; but only practically; there is no master in ex- 
istence who can give his pupil infe/leetual faculties ; he may encour- 
age them, but to supply them is out of any master's power. There- 
fore, to make a good vocalist, one must be in possession of a certain 
amount of “dramatic ardor.” The most important thing to be 
studied is expression; the reader must not confound “expression” 
with affectation, as one is assumed and the other is natural. ‘The 
student should so study the piece before him as to get permeated 
with the spirit of the composition, and one must not hope to attain 
to superiority as a singer unless he does so. 

Now, as to the cultivation of the voice. Every muscle connected 
with the vocal organ must be entirely free while sustaining the 
voice, as any contraction of the muscles naturally produces an un- 
natural sound, and therefore an unpleasant one; sustained notes 
should be practiced at first on the vowel “a” with the Italian pro- 
nunciation, then on all the other vowels in order. The reason for 
this is that consonants are not adapted for sustained sounds, and 
in all cases they greatly interfere with the pure production of the 
voice; besides, in blending one note with another they greatly hin- 
der the execution, In singing words beginning or ending with a 
consonant, the consonant must not be dwelt upon, but clearly ar- 
ticulated—if not, the meaning of the words is quite lost; the con- 
sonant must not be pronounced till the end of the word. The 
breath being the material of which the voice is formed, it is of 
course a very pip sa subject; in fact, if the difficulties of res- 
piration are not thoroughly mastered, the student must never hope 
to make a good vocalist. 

In taking breath, the pupil should fill every cavity of the chest, 
and the “expiration” must be as gradual as possible. No outward 
emotion shouid be visible in the acts of “inspiration” or ‘ expira- 
tion;” in practicing sustained notes, they can be kept of the same 
quality by letting out the breath gradually. These sustained notes 
should be commenced very softly, making a good “crescendo,” 
then a diminuendo toward the end, which is difficult, unless the stu- 
dent is able to emit his breath gradually; or commence “ forte,” 
and then “ diminuendo” and crescendo toward the end; both should 
be practiced. The fact of practicing these sustained sounds tends 
greatly to produce a full, pure, and steady tone. A fault in many 
singers is that which we term “ anticipating the note,” that is, being 
afraid of attacking the sounds at once, they creep to it, and sing 
slightly the octave below first. Now, this is strongly opposed to 
the law of refinement, where every note is to be breathed into ex- 
istence until it diminishes into air again, which can not be done if 
it is anticipated. Breath should not be taken more often than is 
really necessary, as by taking it too often the student is liable to 
get out of breath. The phrasing of the melody depends upon the 
regulation of the breath. The student should never breathe in the 
middle of a word, or spoil the meaning of a sentence by taking 
breath, if it can be avoided. 

It is very important also to have’a very correct pronunciation, all 
the syllables should be sung very capone all “r’s” must be 
sounded, and the pupil shoal be very careful not to run one word 
into another, such as “ gooden fair,” instead of ‘good and fair; ” 
every word should be sung with great decision. Read aloud the 
poetry you are about to sing, by this means you get at the meaning 
and proper emphasis of the words. When done, then sing it as 
you declaimed it. It is by paying attention to these simple rules 
that one singer becomes an intellectual declaimer instead of a 
mere utterer of sounds, 

In singing, the mouth should be well opened; if not, it will 
cause a disagreeable nasal sound; the tongue should lie flat in the 
mouth, with a very slight pressure against the root of the lower 
teeth; the lower jaw oni wie be thrust forward, and the student 
also must avoid all contortions of the face, and look as if he thor- 
oughly enjoys what he is undertaking; he should stand quite natu- 
rally, and not in any forced position, so that the entire frame may 
have its freedom, and in no case should he attempt notes out of his 
compass, as it is most injurious to the organ. 

I tae to say that, when a student possesses a fine voice, and is 
made capable of sustaining sounds, and has also acquired flexibility 
and equality throughout his compass, I hold that with his intel- 





pr eg aes he can enter into the spirit of any composition of 
Is style. 

Of course the style best adapted for a pupil rests entirely on the 

uality of the voice, as different voices have different powers; and 
the student must therefore try to acquire that style for which his 
powers are suited. To illustrate what I mean by style, | will make 
what perhaps might be considered an absurd comparison, which, 
however, will convey plainly my meaning, namely, if a vocalist’s 
forte is “opera-bouffe” it is no good whatever for his teacher to 
study “oratorio” with him. Every vocalist has his or her particular 
style, and that should be the first study of the master after the 
voice has been cultivated. It is a common fault among teachers to 
put their pupils on to songs, etc., before they ean produce their 
scale or compass correctly. Now this is entirely wrong, for in son 
etc., the pupil will probably come across difficult passages which, 
from his amount of cultivation, he is unable to sing; and, in en- 
deavoring to sing them properly, he not only utterly fails, but does 
injury to the organ.—Ceo. F. Grover, in Musical Standard. 


THE OLDEST INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. * 


ONG, long ages ago, when Jove had the ruling of mundane affairs, be- 
fore animal nature had been so classified and divided—indeed, when 
there was no classification at all, but all creatures as well as plants spoke 
one language, and the arts were in a rudimental state—there was a so- 
ciety formed having for its object the advancement of arts and sciences. 
When we say a society had any particular thing for its object, we should 
by no means be understood as saying it attained that object. There 
were many members of this society, and much business dispatched ; 
many rules laid down for eternal guidance, and memberships established 
in perpetuity; all principles and rules of action which governed these 
first members to go unchanged and unchangeable with the membership, 
which was to descend by inheritance in direct line from parent to off- 
spring, from the earliest periods, away back in the “ blue distance of 
time,” to the present day. 

Among the most important members of this early association was the 
crafty Fox, who said but little, but managed much by quiet, unobtrusive 
means. There was the solemn Owl, the wisdom of fe re looks estab- 
lished his position at once. There was the pert little Hare, always 
jumping up to speak upon questions without the least previous acquaint- 
ance with the subject, and always being snubbed by Dr. Owl, who 
threatened to eat him up if he did n’t keep still. He, the Owl, wascalled 
doctor not from any acquaintance with the healing art he really had, but 
more from his skill in surgery, his operations being always successful, as 
well as fatal. One day an inecanutious duck happened to look his way, 
and remarked ‘‘ Quack,” which the doctor said was a severe case of im- 
pudence, and needed heroic treatment. Squire Fox said it was action- 
able, and wanted to treat it legally. Between them the duck was cured 
of saying “ Quack,” or any thing else. 

There was Judge Tortoise, who was dubbed judge because of his wis- 
dom and unerring judgment, as shown in his invariable habit of “ shut- 
ting up” when matters were referred to him—his way of “ taking the 

apers and reserving decision ;" this secured to him great respect, and 
he was regarded as authority upon all matters. 

There was also Professor Gander, a voluminous writer upon eve 
subject, who upon the slightest provocation snatched a quill from his 
own prolific tail and jotted down his thoughts and opinions, leaving im- 
prints of his web-foot over the parchment, still visible in all the writings 
of his descendants. 

There was the esthetic Mole, who was accorded by common consent— 
not wit hout some controversy, however—the position of judge and critic 
of art generally. It was urged against him that he was dull in both sight 
and hearing, if nothing else. That, his friends claimed, was of little con- 
sequence ; “he was very penetrating,” “no mere skimmer of the sur- 
face,” “ but went right at the roots of things.” Some of the plants could 
see no advantage in that, since it sapped their life and strength. “ He 
would do much better,” they said, “ if he would occasionally look above- 
ground, and see the effect of his penetration and blind meddling with the 
roots of things.” How, retorted his advocates, could he be expected to 
do that, since the light blinded and confused him? They promised to 
show them, when the time came, that he could write just as well upon the 
subject without seeing as he could with, and give them just as valuable 
information how to make their house beautiful; and so it proved. I 
omitted to state earlier in this report that each and every member of this 
society was, by virtue of his membership, a critic of some sort; hence it 
was that the debate was not continued longer upon the merits of the 
Mole, exemption from criticism being as much an inalienable right of a 
member of this ancient order as that of criticising others. — 

Art at that time, other than music, was very limited in its scope, and 
consisted only of the laying of pretty eggs of various hues, ornamented 
with spots of different colors, and in | pony decoration as practiced by 
many plants. Judgment was passed upon all their efforts. A few of 
these decisions will suffice to show the prevailing taste of the time, and 
the remarkable preservation of the same in its purity, as transmi 
through countless ages down this long line. 











The Violet was voted tame, characterless, insipid, ete, The Rose was 
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accused of false art and bad taste, her blushes pronounced affectation, 
as she took no pains to hide them, but rather paraded them before the 
world. Moreover, she was accused of the most inartistic trickery, in- 
asmuch as she resorted to perfumery or sweet smells to add to or en- 
hance her attractiveness. The Fuchsia was pronounced stiff, ungraceful, 
with poor combinations of colors, etc. The Nightshade was commend- 
ed for his power and force; the Sunflower for his boldness, dash, 
dignity and gracefulness. No affectation of delicate tint, no pinkness, 
pale blueness, or sick yellowness in him ; but a vigorous, decided, golden 
yellow graced the rim of his broad face. His was the style much in 
vogue ages after, in the reign of Queen Anne, and again at the present 
time. 

These are a few of the just decisions that settled the artistic status of 
each and every flower. But music, being the most pronounced as well 
as most popular art, claimed and received the most critical scrutiny. 
Singing-birds, frogs, asses, cats, etc., were the chief performers. The 
nod or wag from side to side of the sagacious head of old Judge Tortoise, 
whether intentional or not, settled the reputation of each aspirant. 

Many trials were had—one notable one where Linnet made a dis- 
graceful failure, and Crow came off triumphant. There were not many 
members present, to be sure, but as the infallible Tortoise was there, 
theve was no need of any great numbers. The Linnet was first called 
upon. He sag modestly to a lower branch, began, almost nape | at 
first, but soon, fired with enthusiasm, he poured forth his very soul in 
song. He did his utmost that day, and felt confident of success. He 

; a breathless silence followed; all eyes were turned toward the 
great authority, who, feeling embarassed and uncertain, in looking about, 
unwittingly moved his head from side to side, which movement was im- 
mediately taken for disapprobation. A murmur arose in accordance 
with the supposed verdict, which caused poor little Linnet to hang his 
head in shame. Hope, ambition, reputation, all swept away, as it were, 
by the accidental swing of that revered head. The Crow stepped forth 
upon a higher limb, and began. “ Caw! caw! caw!’’ and all was excite- 
ment at once. Dr. Owl blinked his yellow eyes; Esquire Fox wore a 
half-amused, half-perplexed or bored expression; Professor Gander 
listened with unfeigned admiration; little Hare put his paw in his ample 
ear and ejaculated “Oh!” which caused Dr. Owl to step forward and 
look after him. The judge leaned his elbow on a rock, and his chin up- 
on his hand, so as to speak, winked and nodded with a new sensation, 
whether of pleasure or pain, however, he could not for the life of him 
tell; but his action was taken for approval all the same, and the very 
couch of Jove in the clouds of the lower sky shook with the applause. 
Then the singer stepped down and received the congratulations of the 
society. 

Prokaie Gander was the first to speak. As he clasped the per- 
former's black claw with his own awkward web-foot, he said: “Though 
not gifted by nature with much of a voice himself (he thought he lied 
then, but he did n't), he hoped he knew what music was, and he felt he 
could say without flattery that that was the most thrilling, the most 

etrating voice he led ever heard. What little voice he himself 

ad—which he had striven to cultivate—he — felt, if he might be so 

bold as to say so, was of that same quality—if there could be any com- 
parison between perfection itself and any thing so far short of it. 

To this dubious compliment, garded and qualified as it was, Crow gave 
no response, nor showed any visible signs of pleasure. 

uire Fox shook hands (claws, paws) with him as well as he could, 
and simply said, “I congratulate you, sir.” 

Little Mr. Hare said, “I never heard any thing like it,” and im- 
mediately subsided, as Owl asked “ Who?” in rather a significant 
manner. 

They all agreed that it was a noble effort, however, and one likely to 
be appreciated by the gifted and spontaneous, rather than by those edu- 
cated into prejudice or preference for namby-pamby harmony and such 
charactérless stuff (here a general look of contempt at poor little Linnet). 
And so the Crow was voted, in spite of all adverse opinions, however 
widely held, a great singer. Such and like verdicts are to this day 
strictly adhered to in this old, old society, so worthily and perfectly repre- 
pone by its present holders of memberships. 

Of course there are, and have always been, numerous writers, pro- 
fessors, critics of every type, outside this organization, to dispute with 
these old liners the right to criticise, but these have always been held in 
supreme contempt, or regarded with stolid indifference by the suc- 
cession. There have been real surgeons, not of the order of Owl. 
Spoiled, to be sure, by reading and acquiring knowledge of others’ 
thoughts, experiences, and deductions, as well as their own, and pal- 
aay ser pe, on as operators, simply cutting away defective limbs, etc., 
be soning the remainder of the patient uncarved, with life and even 

ealth. 

There are judges—thin-skinned fellows, unprotected by any shell, with 
learning-warped judgments—really knowing something of the subject 
they claim to judge, and always indiscreet enough to commit themselves 
to a decided opinion upon it. 

There are — not agen ge 2 upon craft, but priding themselves 
upon their knowledge of law, and claiming to be the better able to judge 


of the merits of a legal decision with than without such knowledge. 
here are writers ‘upon art—critics, if you please—who reall 
acquire a knowledge, and cramp their jade 


try to 
ent with their studies con- 





cerning the laws of painting, sculpture, architecture, or music, whose 
ears can hear and whose eyes can bear the light, and who believe they 
are thus qualifying themselves for imparting more correct information. 

There are writers upon all subjects, students of literature who study 
to know themselves, and write to dispense knowledge, who do not grow 
their quills, and were not born of a goose’s egg. 

But all this is, of course, held as illegitimate by the true members of 
this ancient order, as narrow-minded, superstitious, and prejudiced, hold- 
ing that no real inspired criticism can come from one with any previous 
knowledge on the subject, that preparation simply means stultification.— 


Harper's Magazine. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


Music, as an art or a scientific study, is not a local growth, but is 
as wide spread as the various nations of the earth, and at the same 
instant it is both modern and possessing a history as ancient as the 
human race. As an art-study music is a great educator, and at the 
same time what an infinite and inexhaustible source of intellectual 
and artistic pleasure. The love of, or taste for, music is given to 
man by Nature, but with that blessed gift—adapted in a greater or 
less degree to a perfect cultivation, comes the warning command 
from Omniscience to use the talent as not abusing it, and upon the 
foundation of the infants’s love for the mother’s lullaby to build a 
superstructure of intelligent enjoyment and understanding of the 
most ennobling of God’s many gifts. All intelligent beings can and 
may enjoy music for itself, for the pleasure which it brings to them 
as individuals and to their friends, and for the influence for good 
which it has upon them by inducing elevating thought and refined 
emotions and aspirations. Education will, of necessity, add infin- 
itely much to its enjoyment, and may even create the love for the 
sweet harmonies. Some characters and natures are indeed unmis- 
takably insensible to musical sounds, but such a misfortune is 
rather the result of the long inertness of nerves unaccustomed to 
such influences than of imperfect organization; for among the ob- 
jects of such phenomena may be found the ablest taints of the 
present day as well as of the past. Music is one of the most im- 
portant of, and a necessary link, in the great family of arts. Its 
origin, as that of the other arts, is to be found in the nature of man 
and the constitution of the material world. Its ideal functions are 
the same. Its object is the raising of exalted, lofty mental emo- 
tions, and its end is refined pleasure combined with the most refin- 
ing educative power. In speaking of the various art-forms, it will 
be well for us to seek an understanding as to what is meant by the 
word Art—in general. We use the term every day, and what do 
we mean by it? Art is that magic instrumentality by means of 
which man’s mind reveals to man’s senses that great mystery—the 
beautiful. The eye and the ear are the chief avenues of artistic de- 
light and pleasure, because through their mediumship the mind is 
enabled to contemplate the diversified beauties in art. True artists 
are peculiarly organized beings in that, before all others, they are 
sensible of the actual existence of an ideal beauty in some particu- 
lar art-form. In what does this peculiarity of organism consist? 
The sense of, the comprehension, the understanding of the beauti- 
ful, is that god-like spark ; that inner, spiritual light; that highest 
and most sensitive intelligence which our great Creator has placed 
in the soul of man, and the necessity of giving this light, this inner 
knowledge, this divinely supreme intelligence, reality, is the irre- 
sistible power that makes a man an artist. The true poet, musician, 
sculptor, architect, or painter, gives vent to his pent-up and over- 
flowing thoughts and ideal picturing of the sublimely beautiful 
in his own peculiar and particular art-form because he must give 
life, created-form, ideality, to his intelligent vision and understand- 
ing of his peculiar gift. And, though the artistic ideal reveals it- 
self in many varieties of form and each form differs from another, 
yet, as the one idea of the beautiful is contained in all art, so each 
individual who creates a recognized and intellectual art-form that 
can and does result to the educational enjoyment and refining 
pleasure of his fellow men may rightly be called an artist. Genius, 
to use a much abused term, implies the possession of superior mental 
faculties, consequently the creator of an original and intelligent 
art-form is in a degree possessed of genius. Talent is an ability to 
acquire learning. All intelligent beings have talent in its greater 
or less degrees; few have genius. All art-forms are, in many re- 
spects, reliable guides in the study of human progress and develo 
ment, be it that of the individual or of the nation. Music is 
natural to all nations, savage or civilized. Man is an instrument of 
music, his every thought being capable of expression by tones. 

We sing as we sleep, move, or speak, because we must sing. Song 
is one of the requirements of our being in accordance with the laws 
of our organization. As men become more and more civilized 
their singing improves, and that which at first-was only the accent 
of passion, of joy or pain, becomes at last the result of study—art, 
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[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 

I left my readers last month in possession 
of the programme of the first of this 1880--] 
season of Monday Popular Concerts—a se- 
ries of concerts which have done more than 
any others to educate and elevate us to a higher 
perception in matters musica!. The most re- 
cent performances have been in all respects 
worthy their predecessors. The same excel- 
lent taste is exhibited in the contents of the 
programmes. There is no lack of new works 
interpreted to the subscribers, the old works 
are revived and brought before us with all the 
advantages of the finest performers that money 
ean tempt here; the vocalists are our first 
singers—in short Mr. Arthur 8. Chappell 
spares neither trouble nor expense to sustain 
the high reputation which these concerts enjoy 
throughout the musical world. At the second 
concert this season, after an excellent perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn's quartet in minor 
(composed at Interlacken and only a few 
pee before Mendelssohn's death), came a 
work by an old Italian master, Guiseppe Val- 
entini, who was a good violinist in the earlier 
half of the eighteenth century. For the intro- 
duction of this piece of the Italian school we 
have to thank Signor Piatti, the violoncello 

layer who has figured at the Popular Concerts 
or years past. This sonata in E (Op. 8) was 
originally written for violin and pianoforte, but 
Signor Piatti has adapted the solo part for his 
own instrument, giving the pianoforte some- 
thing more than a mere vamping accompani- 
ment. To say that Signor Piatti has been 
successful in his task is not sufficient. He has 
here given us another instance of his thorough 
ability to wield the musical pen as well as the 
bow, and while Valentini’s work is brought 
more within present day taste and require- 
ments, it loses none of its quaintness at Signor 
Piatti’s hands. In its original form it might 
have slumbered long enough before it would 
have become popular in concert programmes— 
now it may often be heard, and not infre- 
quently we trust from the instrument of its 
talented adapter. 

D'Albert 1s a name that is familiar to all 
musical people, and, moreover, is one that bids 
fair to maintain an eminence amongst us, for 
the well known composer of pianoforte music 
has launched a species of wonder-child on the 
world in the person of his son, Eugene D’Al- 
bert, a lad of some sixteen years of age, who 
is certainly a marvel at the pianoforte key- 
board. This young gentleman, who has been 
studying at the National Training School at 
South Kensington, where he is Queen's scholar, 
is, I believe, a pupil of Herr Paver, and he 
made his debut at the third Monday Popular 
Concert of this season with a success that 
astonished those who knew his powers best. 
It is no mean task for an experienced and tal- 
ented adept to face so critical an audience as 
that attending these concerts, and when a lad 
essays this and chooses such an Eapotding’y 
difficult and comparatively unattractive wor 
as Schumann's “Etudes Symphoniques,” (Op. 
13) which he played in a manner that was al- 
most masterly, coming out of the trial with a 
reserve of force that enabled him to join with 
sucha veteran as Signor Piatti in Beethoven's 
Sonata in A major for pianoforte and violon- 
cello (Op. 69), giving to this work one of the 
most finished performances with which it has 
probably ever met; when a lad of a few sum- 
mers can do this there must be something of 
the wonderful in that musical organization. It 
is to be hoped that this lad’s gifts will not be 

rostituted—that no offers of money will tempt 
bis friends to take him from his studies and 
make him a kind of “show,” instead of allow- 
ing him to develop into a matured musician. 
There is yet time for him to be spoiled by suc- 
cess, and to grow overweening at his juvenile 
cleverness, If all this is guarded against and 





his intelligence and study grow with his 
years he can not fail to rank as one of the 
greatest pianists that the world has yet seen. 
Of the Monday Popular Concerts I have little 
more to add. The programmes have consisted 
entirely of familiar works rendered by well 
known artists, with Herr Strauss as oder 
There is no need to take up my readers’ time 
with any thing short of actual novelties, and it 
is to this direction that I try to restrict my pen. 
Opera performances at cheap prices is still 
the order of the day at Her Majesty's Theater, 
Haymarket. Many works, some well known, 
some not known at all, have been given at this 
house since | last corresponded. One of these, 
“Les Huguenots,” brought forward a new dra- 
matic soprano, who it is reported lays claim to 
the place once held by such artists as Pasta, 
Grisi and lately Tietjens; but Madame Gio- 
vannoni Tacchi is hardly likely to fill the void, 
for she lacks some essential qualities of a great 
stage singer. It would be an injustice were I 
to omit to record the fact that this lady's 
assumption of the role of Valentine in Myer- 
beer's masterpiece was perhaps the most satis- 
factory representation of that character since 
the days of Tietjens, nevertheless, in some 
parts of the music its compass was obviously 
trying to Madame Tacchi and in the duet with 
arcel the sustained C was quite wanting. 
Again, though the role of Valentine in “ Les 
Huguenots” is one affording scope for 
manifesting one’s histrionic ability, the lady in 
question did little to justify the belief that her 
acting is at all to be compared with her sing- 
ing. I ean only conclude that Madame Gio- 
vannoni Tacchi is one of those artists who 
from time to time flit across the stage only to 
be soon forgotten and seldom again heard of. 
But to turn from a new singer let us consider a 
new opera—Maria di Gand—composed by 
Signor Tito Mattei, who has been well known 
here for some years past as a successful piano- 
forte player and latterly as a composer and 
conductor, To begin with the book, the libret- 
tist, Signor Cimino, is indebted to Sardon's 
play, “* La Patrie,"’ for his ideas. We have a 
reflection of the Dolores of the original in the 
heroine of the opera, Count Rysoor finds a 
counterpart in George of Ghent, the Karloo in 
Sardon becomes Richard Orley in Cimino, and 
upon the social life of these the libretto is 
built—a little support being given to a very 
feeble structure by the calling in of such ex- 
traneous support as the incident of the oppres- 
sion of the Flomings by the Duke of Alva. To 
write of the music to Maria di Gand would be 
a waste of ink and paper. Signor Tito Mattei 
has not only failed to write a fair opera, but 
he has not even reached his known excellence 
as a song und piece writer, and it is no libel to 
say that from beginning to end of this work 
there is scarcely a pose. Bi or a page of music 
that can be called a novelty or that is strictly 
original. Freperic J. Crowest. 
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*‘Rare Beauty's Music.” 








Music may be considered the special proper- 
ty and prerogative of beauty, as beauty is of 
music. None without a sense of beauty can 
love or make music; and we dare almost say, 
none without a sense and love of music can be 
beautiful; for, the soul of beauty is expression, 
and the prettiest face without expression soon 
becomes insipid; a face to be beautiful must 
as it were ripple off into the music of express- 
ion. Music being essentially formless and 
soul-rich, suggests to us rather the beauty of 
nature than of the human face divine; awakens 
the feelings and associations of scenery, rather 
than the idea or image of form. On the other 
hand, an ideal face, a lofty countenance, may 
well be spoken of as “rare beauty’s music,’ 
with all its potentiality of expression. Beauty 
is the special attribute of music (as of woman), 
but sublimity is nearly as much so; its grand 
beauty is its highest. Stupendous as the most 


| 
_ perfect landscape of Alp and champaign em- 
| broidered with lakes and streams, is he Mass 
in D.” But the hideous is alien to music, as 
to the other arts: terror, and even horror are 
within its vast compass, but they must be 
spiritual; shrieks and howlings that would at- 
tempt in their diabolic ecacaphony to depict 
the “wailing and gnashing of teeth,” are not 
music—belong to no part of her “ rare beauty.” 

Beauty is rare in nature where time and the 
elements have not softened and enriched the 
tremendous aboriginal features of cataclysm 
and “ecpyrosis.” Man, too, by cultivation, 
has rather created than been expelled from 
paradise, In the we zone perhaps even 
the lion’s share of the credit is due to him. 
Beauty is rare in man for a reason which was 
undiscovered before Mr. Darwin—the want of 
selection, which has, in animals and plants al- 
most created normal beauty ;—e. g., the race- 
horse and the rose. In nature beauty is 
even rare, to the nature that is open to it, 
One, whom we venerated beyond all, was wont 
to aay, ‘ Everything's pretty ;” and we often re- 
call his simple What a largo assaissi- 
mo is the sea! what an adagio the 
starry heaven! what an entitle contabtte, 
— con brio, the emerald earth ! 

“Rare beauty's music ;” yes, music is 
beauty's, whether it tremble on the beach, 
scarce trustful to hear itself, as it murmurs to 
the lofty stars, as it articulates in the universe ; 
or whether it ravish (like the reminiscence of 
angels) from a woman's throat and heart and 
soul; or, thunder in heaven and symphony. 

“Rare beauty’s music!” But it is most rare 
and beautiful in behavior; in character and 
thought, in word, and deed; in a word, virtu- 
ous conduct; as a woman's beauty's music is 
most in her manners and mind. e soul 
of the universe is purity; and without it, the 
infinite beauty of absolute music is impossible 
alike to musician and hearer. 

* — pra $y 6) ney ofa seis 
gem and description; a we could c 
ourselves at “those blessed feet in Palestine,” 
and venture to raise the eyes to that counte- 
nance, we should murmur, “ Rare beauty's 
music !"—The Musical Standard. 


“La Marseillaise.” 


Beyond all patriotic songs, the French hymn 
‘‘ La Marseillaise” is the most universally and 
worthily famous. It was written and com- 
posed at Strasbourg, in 1792, by Rouget de 
' Isle, a young officer of engineers, who had 
formerly been a teacher of music. His claim 
to the authorship of this splendid song is now 
acknowledged, in spite of many invidious 
theories—among them the counter-assertion of 
that brilliant, but often unreliable writer on 
music, Castil Blaze. 

That a melody like “La Marseillaise,” or 
“God save the King,” somewhat resem 
previous melodies, proves nothing against its 
author's claim ; unconscious, and i _con- 
scious plagiarisms (or rather, combinations) 
abound in the compositions of even such a 
man as Handel himself. Rouget de lI'Isle was 
much admired among his friends for his 
etical and musical ut, and was especially 
intimate with the family of the Baron Dietrich, 
. noble Fngewe = rey Mayor of fn Rona 

ne night during winter 
de I'Isle was seated at the family 
The hospitable fare of the baron had been 
reduced by the calamities and necessities 
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war, that nothing could be provided for dinner 
that day, except ane oy bread and a few 
Prva ot . oe ayy Sie 
friend, and lamenting poverty 

he had to offer, declared that he would sacri- 
fice the last remaining bottle of Rhine wine 
in his cellar, if he thought it would aid de 
'Isle’s poetic invention, and” inspire him to 
compose a patriotic song for the public cere- 


monies shortly to take place in Strasbourg. 
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The ladies approved, and sent for the last 
bottle of wine the house could boast of. 
After dinner, de I'Isle returned to his soli- 


tary chamber. The night was cold, but he 
went at once to his piano-forte, and began to 
compose “La Marseillaise,” sometimes recit- 
ing, sometimes singing, sometimes playing— 
scarcely knowing whether air or words came 
first—until exhausted by the effort of com- 
position, he fell asleep, with his head on the 
desk of the piano-forte. When he awoke the 
next morning, the recollection of the song af- 
fected him like a dream; he recalled, noted, 
and wrote it down, however, and hastened with 
it to his friend Dietrich, whom he found in the 
garden, The ladies had not yet risen, but all 
were soon assembled, and the patriotic hymn 
was essayed for the first time, exciting deep 
emotion and enthusiasm among the friends. 
It was publicly sung a few days afterwards 
in Strasbourg. Although born in Alsace, it 
was baptized in Provence, where it was adopt- 
ed by the insurgents of Marseilles as their 
representative hymn at Republican meetings. 
Hence it was borne by every wind through 
every part of France. 

The mother of de I'Isle, a devout Royalist 
lady, asked, “What do people mean by as- 
sociating our name with the revolutionary 
hymn which these brigands sing?’ De I'Isle 
himself, when flying for his life around the 
Jura mountains, heard it sung in the distance, 
and asked a peasant what that air was called. 

“ Do you not know ‘ La Marseillaise?’” was 
the reply. - 

Thus its author for the first time learned the 
name that had been given to his composition. 

Lamartine says of La Marseillaise: “It re- 
ceived, from the circumstances arvund which 
it arose, an especial character that renders it 
at once solemn and sinister: glory and crime, 
victory and death, are mingled in its strains.” 

The Marseillaise, they say, can never be 
fully understood until we have heard it sung 
in chorus by thousands of voices, vibrating 
with patriotic enthusiasm. Heine wrote of 
this song, in 1830: “A strong joy seizes me, 
as I sit writing; music resounds under my 
window, and in the elegiac rage of its large 
melody, I recognize that hymn with which 
handsome Barbaroux and his companions 
once greeted the city of Paris. What a song! 
It thrills me with fiery delight; it kindles 
within me the glowing star of enthusiasm, and 
the swift rocket of satire. Swelling, burning 
torrents of song rush from the heights of 
freedom, in streams as bold as those with 
which the Ganges leap from the heights of 
Himalaya! I can write no more; this song 
intoxicates my brain; louder and nearer ad- 
vances the powerful chorus— 

Aux ames, citizens |" 
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Why? and the Reason. 


Why should musical people care so little 
about the true scope and meaning of musical 
terms,—‘“‘ transposition,” “accidental,” “ sig- 
nature,” “natural,” and many others? 

Plainly because there is nothing in music 
itself, nor in the acceptable performance of 
music, to compel clear knowledge of these 
things. 

It may seem far-fetched to say that obscurity 
and misunderstanding in our musical terms 
come from the fact that musical science is 
much less than musical art, but it is so. 

Rules and terms will bear no comparison to 
a God-given voice in a fine singer (who may 
know and care nothing about these things), 
nor to a grand composition played by Thomas’ 
orchestra, all of whom may call a measure a 
bar, and whose leader says thai “do” should 
be applied always to C, C-sharp, or C-flat, 
whatever the a. 

Rossini said that it took one hundred things 
to make a singer,—that ninety-nine of them 


were voice and one science. This was a petu- | octaves ; and the new flutes are constructed in 
lant and extravagant comment, it is true, but | such a manner that the third octave can be 


one cares what he thinks or knows about mu- 
sical terms or the science of notation. All 
the world—musical people and all—will credit 
him with all knowledge on account of this gift 
which has cost him no study, and is in no 
sense a musical attainment. Beautiful voices, 
fine instruments, skillful fingers, sensitive mu- 
sical organisms, graceful melodies, and grand 
harmonies are the real things of music, and 
depend so little upon the science of notation 
for their existence, that a fine performer or 
popular conductor may brazen forth the veri- 
est absurdities in the science, not only with- 
out rebuke, but with the certainty of a follow- 
ing. 

Here is the trouble for all who wish a more 
general understanding of the true meaning 
and scope of our musical terms. No inert 
mass is so hard to work against as indiffer- 
ence. 

Why, then, “keep on trying” to right these 
secondary matters, if a person can be a fine 
singer, player, conductor, voice trainer, or in- 
strumental teacher, without caring for them ? 

Saying nothing about the fact, nothing is 
unimportant that is wrong; they are the best 
and most successful teachers of notation: who 
know, and care for, these things. 


Geo. F. Roor. 
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Musical Festival at Chicago. 








The grand Musical Festival of the North 
American Saengerbund, will be held in Chicago 
next June. Forty-seven societies have sig- 
nified their willingness to take part. Some of 
these will come from the Eastern States, others 
from the South, and others from the extreme 
Northwest, so that the festival will have a 
national character. There will be seven grand 
concerts given during the festival, four 
evening and three afternoon concerts. At the 
first two evening concerts symphonies by 
Beethoven and Schumann, vocal solos, and 
the grand choruses for male voices will be per- 
formed. The latter will be the principal feat- 
ure, and are as follows: 

1. “Brunnen Wunderbar” (the Miraculous 
Fountain), by Abt, with baritone solo and 
orchestral accompaniment. 

2. “The Consecration of Solomon's Tem- 
ple,” religious cantata, with basso solo, solo 
quartet, harp, and orchestra. 

3. “Salamis,” triumphal hymn of the Greeks 
after their great naval victory at Salamis. 
Double chorus and orchestra, by Max Bruch. 

4. “Prayer Before Battle,” chorus and or- 
chestra, by Moehring. 

5. “All Alone,” Voekslied, without accom- 
paniment, by Braun. 

6. “The Death of Drusus,” dramatic cantata 
for chorus, soprano, tenor, basso solo, and or- 
chestra, by Reissman. 

The third and fourth evening the mixed 
chorus will sing. The following compositions 
are now being rehearsed: 

1. “ Odysseus,” by Brach, 

2. Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. 


A New Flute 





An English musician has invented a new 
flute. He asserts that by doubling the last 
four holes he has improved the tones of lower 
notes, while giving increased power, ease and 
brilliancy to the instrument generally, and 
there is nothing more to pay for these improve- 
ments. The material chiefly used by the 
patentee for the head and body is ebonite, a 
preparation of india-rubber, which possesses ex- 
traordinary sound-producing properties. One 
of the great difficuities of the flute has always 
been the third octave, the fingering for which 








differs entirely from that of the first or second 





it was upon a well-known fact, viz: that a/| 


person being gifted with a beautiful voice, no | 


easily played with the same fingering as that 
employed for the two lower octaves. 
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>: PERSONALS. 


Wagner has returned to his home in Bayreuth, 
after a prolonged stay in Italy. 

A new town in the Island of Sicily has been 
named Patti, after the prima donna. 

Patti's novelty at Covent Garden next season is to 
be the part of ‘‘ Elsa’’ in “ Lohengrin."’ 

Graffulla, the veteran band-master, concerning 
whose career a sketch appeared in the November 
Visrror, died last month in New York city, 

M. Massenet is said to be engaged upon the com- 
position of an opera founded on Goethe's story of 
“Die Lieden des jungen Werther,’’ which is to be 
produced next year at the Opéra-Comique. 

Jerome Hopkins says that ‘a fashionable New 
York audience is about as unimpressionable and 
unmusical a congregation as can well be assembled 
in any civilized part of the habitable globe.’’ 

Sims Reeves, the popular English tenor, has writ- 
ten to the newspapers, offering his services as local 
instructor to the Royal College of Music on his re- 
tirement from the stage, which he announces will 
take place in 1882, 

The death is announced, at Berlin, of Carl Fried 
rich Weitzmann, a musician of some sepate, and 
pupil of Spohrand Hauptmann, Among his pupils 
we inention Mr. E. M. Bowman, the well-known or- 
ganist of St. Louis, and contributor to the Visrror. 

Mr. Wallace, the new husband of Zelda Seguin, 
insists that his wife's salary shall be doubled, that 
he shall be given a fat sinecure in the company, 
and that the name of the company shall be 
changed, and that it shall be rebaptized according 
to his fancy. 

Stella Bonheur, contralto, has been added to the 
Abbott English opera company. Miss Bonheur is 
a Creole, and, in such characters as Azucena, Car 
men, and the like, she is considered one of the best 
in these dramatic characters that has been for 
some time in Italy. 

Mr. Thomas's Orchestra is nearly or quite at its 
best again, and itis pleasant to recognize in their 
fulness those qualities that have made it pre-emi- 
nent—the prompt attack, the smooth blending of 
tone, especiaily fn the strings, the delicate shading, 
the neatness of the solo.—N. Y. Paper. 

It is said that the members of the Emma Abbott 
opene company receive weekly salaries as follows: 
Miss Abbott, $1,000: Mrs. Sewuin, $200; Mr. Castle, 
$200; Signor Brignoli, $200; Miss Rosewald, $100; Mr. 
Stoddard, $90; Wiss Maurel, $80; Mr. James, $60. 
This will give some idea of the expense of giving 
operatic entertainments. 

The recent first production at Hamburg of Rubin- 
stein's opera, “‘ The Demon,’’ seems to have resulted 
in little more than a succes d’estime, * attributable,” 











as a local critic observes, ‘‘as much to the general 
regard for the position held by Rubinstein in the 
musical world as, and more especially also, to the 
truly admirable performance on the part of all con- 


| cerned in the representation of the work. 
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Mme, Pauline Bassini, the widow of Carlo Bas- 
sini, the pianist, vocal teacher, and writer, who died 
eight years ago, died in Irvington, N. J., on De- 
cember 9th. She was the daughter of M. Manesca, 
the French grammarian and author, She traveled 
through Europe and South America with her hus- 
band. A few days before Mrs. Bassini’s death her 
daughter, Louise, was married to Mr. Franklin 
Sonnekalb, a ree The mother was then ill and 
she expressed a desire to have the wedding take 
place before her death. 

At the Offenbach commemoration, elsewhere de- 
scribed, after the well-known favorites had been 
encored, a little slim figure, unknown to the major- 
ity of those present, dressed in a long brown coat, 
with chocolate colored vest and breeches, appeared 
upon the stage. This quiet, Quaker-looking per- 
sonage turned out to be Mile. Marie Van Zandt, 
who, in spite of evident nervousness, sang the 
lovely **Chanson de Fortunio” with such exquisite 
tenderness as to raise murmurs of surprise and ad- 
miration all over the house, On repeating the 
sweetest melody that Offenbach ever wrote, the lit- 
tle American prima donna infused passion into her 
tenderness and completed her marked success. 


Moody and Sankey are battling with sin in San 
Francisco; and, although they are drawing great 
crowds, they find the sinners of that wicked city 
quite as obdurate as they had expected. Mr. San- 
key took five hundred and fifty hymn books with 
which to commence the campaign, intending with 
these to “hold the fort’’ until re-enforcements 
should arrive, A careful census of the lot remain- 
ing a few evenings ago, showed that sinners or oth- 
ers had helped themselves to all but about one 
hundred of these aids to evangelical worship. The 
singing went on, nevertheless, and there was an en- 
thusiastic chorus of praise under the magnetic in- 
fluence of Mr. Sankey, who was in no wise discour- 
aged by the fact that he had unwittingly been sow- 
ing so much gospel seed on stony soil, 
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A Foremost requisite in the study of music 
is, of course, method. From beginning to end 
it is a methodical system; every part reduced 
to order by definite laws. The student must 
therefore take care to know well what he does 
know. This is of immense importance, and 
will greatly facilitate progress. 





Tne multiplication in America of such works 
as ‘‘ Palmer's Theory of Music” and the like 
is one of the signs of musical growth that are 
seen all around us. For were there no de- 
mand for such things they would not be put 
forth, and the “ study of music” would still be 
confined to “ Burrowes’ Primer” and the piano 
methods. But we are becoming a musical 
nation in theory as well as in practice; and 
the time is approaching when we shall know 
that a knowledge of the principles of the art 
is as much a part of “ learning music” as the 
acquiring of facility of finger or voice man- 
agement. 





A supsoriper asks: “ What is meant, in F. 
W. Root’s School of Singing, by the high 
breath pressure not being intended for bass 
voices ?” 

Any such idea advanced in the School of 
Singing doubtless refers to what are popularly 
known as the “covered tones” of the male 
voice. These are essentially the same thing 
as the woman's “ head voice,” but have always 
been supposed to demand a more conscious 
arrangement of the throat than the latter. 
Consequently the School of Singing assumes 
that the covered tones of the man would not 
come, as the woman's head voice often will, 
by an automatic action of the throat under a 
firm breath pressure. 





Ir is not often that we can present two 
such attractive songs as those of Danks and 
Keillmark in one number of the Viusrror. 
And popular as the songs of these composers 
are, we believe that neither of them has accom- 
plished any thing much better than the two 
songs which form a part of our attractive of- 
fering for the first month of the new year. 

And we propose to show an improvement in 
every succeeding number of the Visrror dur- 
ing the year. The aim shall be, asin the past, 
to make the paper so good and so really valu- 





able that no musical family will willingly be 
without it. There are abundant means for 
producing a good musical journal in this coun- 
try now, and with the increasing prosperity of 
Cuvron’s Musica Visitor, its readers may 
be sure that it will steadily increase in attract- 
iveness and usefulness. No other similar 
publication ‘offers so much at so small a cost; 
and no similar publication in the world has 
furnished so long a list of contributors as have 
graced the pages of this journal during the 
year just closed. We direct special attention 
to the particulars of the presentation vol- 
umes for subscribers, printed on another page. 





Wuew a country is in a wild, uncultivated 
state—before highways are made—there is no 
possibility of sticking inarut. The thoughts 
are directed to the opening up of the thorough- 
fares, to the best places for them to be laid, 
and to the best method of making them. It is 
after the highways have been made and trav- 
eled by many that the ruts are formed, and 
that the liability of sticking in them becomes 
likely. Then they are as troublesome to the 
traveler as the trackless forest. 

It often happens in the world of letters, in 
the road of art and science, that the old high- 
ways become a good deal worn, and track- 
beaten, until they need repairing, or a change 
of direction. 

There is nothing so calculated to dwarf and 
distort the mind as the one idea habit—the 
conviction that there is but one way of arriving 
at a given point, but one way of doing any- 
thing properly, and that one way especially 
one’s own way. In music, particularly, we 
are apt to run into this rut; to grow into the 
belief that having learned perhaps a great 
deal, we know it all; that there is just one 
right way fit to travel, and one groove for the 
wheel to turn in, and that we are in that 
groove. If we are right in this last particular, 
we are more than likely to become hopelessly 
imbedded in a rut. 

The musical student, thus narrow, can never 
give or receive much joy in his calling, how- 
ever much time or pains he may have taken, 
or may still take in perfecting himself. 

There are some who claim that the art of 
music at best has a tendency to narrow the 
mind. We do not believe it. Only those be- 
come thus narrow who persistently stick in 
one groove, never casting a thought beyond 
that and themselves. Narrowness does not 
come from close investigation or precision, 
but from ingrafting art upon self, and never 
suffering it to be disengaged from self. In a 
word it is art trailed in the rut of egotism. 
We find this narrowness of view, unfortunately, 
in every thing in art, and science, and religion. 
It has ever been a clog to advancement, and 
worse than that, it probably ever will be. 
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The Musicians of Fiction. 


Many of the weavers of romance have given 
very graphic portraitures of the various types 
of musicians and music-teachers, often por- 
traying also vivid ideas of musical composi- 





tions and those individual idiosyncracies of 
which the profession is popularly supposed to 
be so prolific. A very charming volume could 
be made of well-chosen specimens of these 
fanciful musicians of fiction, and so rich are 
the material: that it is truly“ an embarrassment 
of riches” to attempt to do justice to the sub- 
ject in one short article. But the fascination of 
the theme will compensate for any inadequacy 
of its treatment. It is fair to say in writing 
of music and musicians as we find them in 
novels, that most of the authors who turn their 
attention to the art are content to touch it very 
lightly, to dally with it, making the musician 
to fit a special place in the drawing-room, or 
using his art merely to blow brilliant air bub- 
bles, considering it a good avenue for display, 
and generally succeeding so far as to show 
how little the writer really knows about it. 

One of the most satisfactory portraitures of 
the musician of fiction is that of Herr Kles- 
mer, in “ Daniel Deronda.” He is a “ felici- 
tous combination of the German, the Sclave, 
and the Semite, with grand features, brown 
hair floating in artistic fashion, and brown 
eyes in spectacles.” He is alarmingly clever 
and always highly classical—the very beau 
ideal of a musical lion. He can tolerate noth- 
ing commonplace in musie, is severely critical, 
as plain spoken as Beethoven himself, and 
feels that his mission is to “ show what is good 
music.” As a pianist, he “fetched as much 
variety and depth of passion out of the piano 
as that moderately responsive instrament lends 
itself to, having an imperious magic in his fin- 
gers that seemed to send a nerve-thrill through 
ivory key and wooden hammer, and compel 
the strings to make a quivering, lingering 
speech to him.” His conversation teems with 
thought, criticism, and illustration. “Woman 
was dear to him, but music was dearer. You 
sing in tune,” he says to the charming Gwen- 
dolen, ‘and you have a pretty fair organ. But 
you produce your notes badly; and that music 
which you sing is beneath you. Itisa form 
of melody which expresses a puerile state of 
culture—a dawdling, canting, see-saw kind of 
stuff—the passion and thought of people with- 
out any breadth of horizon.” 

What a splendid arraignment is this, by the 
way, of our popular music. Like most good 
musicians, Klesmer talks little; he is silent 
and severe, but when he does talk we see that 
he talks well. He is an honor alike to the no- 
ble profession and to the almost unmatched 
genius of the novelist who paints him, 

It would be an inexcusable omission to say 
nothing here of that imaginative delineation, 
in “Charles Auchestra,” which, better than 
many literal biographies, reveals to us the im- 
mortal Mendelssohn. In some respects, this re- 
markable portraiture outshines all of its con- 
temporaries. The work is written in the form of 
an autobiography, and aside from the shadow 
of a walking encyclopedia which blurs the 
pages, it is a book steeped in interest to musi- 
cal readers. Few can read it without gaining 
a better insightinto, anda fuller appreciation of, 
the beautiful character of the great composer. 
It is a matter of history that Mendelssohn's 
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sublime oratorios were inspired by the mature 
work of the older composer, ndel. So 
Charles Auchestra is made to réfer to the 
‘Messiah ” in this graceful manner: “ Oh, the 
Messiah—last and best! I know some of the 
songs; at least, 1 have heard thé.%; and are 
we to hear that? and am I to sing in ‘ Hallelu- 
jah?’ I had known of it from my cradle and 
before I heard it. How did I feel when it was 
to be brought so nearto me! I think that this 
oratorio is the most beloved of any by children, 
and child-like souls. How strongly in it ali 
spirits take a part.” 

Another highly interesting and natural musi- 
cian in fiction, and one drawn by a clever pen, 
is Mr. Wolfmaister in Anne Brewster's “ Com- 
pensation.” He is a “ tall, slender man, with 
small, sharp gray eyes, and straight, dark hair 
which he wears long.” His manner of express- 
ing himself is one familiar to us all. His 
opinions are settled and he takes pains to let 
people know it. In short, Wolfmaisteris a 
type of a large class all around us. He is 
steeped in the brine of conceit and sparkles like 
salt in fire. He is overbearing, and his play- 
ing, clear cut as a diamond, is yet cold and ge- 
niasless. ‘“ Wolfmaister shrugged his should- 
ers and played a solo on the piano. It -was a 
sonate of Hummel; but it suggested no 
thought, no idea for the imagination to devel- 
op; it was nothing but fine musical versifica- 
tion.” He is complimented upon his skill, and 
he looking gratified, and twisting his gummed 
mustache with an amusiug air of gratified self- 
conceit, he says: “ Hummel I place among the 
first writers of the piano. If I have any merit 
as an executant, I owe it to my close study of 
his works. There isa limpidity, a clearness 
of tone, obtained by studying Hummel which 
no other master gives.” Plainly Wolfmaister 
is one of the teachers suggested by Mr. Sykes 
in last month's Visrror--the kind that care 
nothing for the expression of melodic thought, 
but demand that a lot of impedimenta be cast 
in the way of every young student. Instru- 
mental taste must be sacrificed for fleetness of 
finger. 

But there are worse men than Wolfmaister in 
musical fiction. The singing-master, Hum- 
phreys, of Eggleston's “End of the World,” 
who, according to honest Jonas Harrison, 
“sings like an owlingale,” isa case. “He's 
got more seals to his ministry a hanging unto 
his watch chain than I ever seed,” says Jonas. 
“ He’s the peartest-lookin’ chap I ever seed. 
But he aint no singin’-master—not if I'm any 
jedge of turnips. He kin play more fiddles'n 
one, you bet ahoss! There's too much in the 
git-up for the come-out!” In this homely 
portrait, so much more graphic than elegant, we 
recognize a character familiar to many of us. 
But thank heaven they are not numerous in 
the profession—these impudent pretenders and 
crafty anglers after innocent prey. 

There are many more musicians in fiction 
that we would like to mention, but space forbids. 
There is, however, one in Aldrich’s pretty story, 
“ Prudence Palfrey,” that we can not neglect— 
it is a character so interesting to study. We 
refer to Mr, Dillingham, who thinks that ‘the 





homely old Scotch songs are not, perhaps, high 
art, but they have a pathos in them which is 
worthy of admiration.” And just one more, 
In Thomas Hardy's new story of “Anne,” we 
find a promising delineation in the old organist, 


Dr. Douglas, who delights to people his fanciful | 


playing with “ old monks in the cloister, telling 
the hours through the long night, waiting for 
the dawn—the dawn of Christmas. These,” he 
exclaims, “ are far-off chords. Oh, might they 


not be the angels, singing over the parapet of | 


heaven!” 
-<+ e@e eo —_____-— 
A Course of Reading: One Duty of the 
usician. 
I 


It is a fact worthy of note that few people 
who set out in a prescribed course of reading 
ever accomplish their object. It seems natu- 
ral that the reading of good books should 
grow as a habit, rather than be-limited by 
rules. The mind which has an inborn thirst 
for knowledge intuitively selects the books 
which it needs toread. Upon such a mentality 
one hour of desultory reading confers more 


benefit than a day's steady reading merely with | 


a dogged determination to wade through so 
many pages. The individual who has a course 
of severe self-culture mapped out for himself, 
is sure to find himself some fine day dallying 
pleasantly with literary sweets which have no 
place in his curriculum. 

Still these facts ought not to imply that the 
caprices of the mental] taste must give way to 
mental discipline. Culture really means the 
sorting, developing and arranging of a per- 
son's inherent ideas. It does not give abso- 
lutely new ideas of which the germ never ex- 
isted in an individual brain, for that were im- 
possible. But, by its suggestiveness, and the 
feeding, fructifying power which it supplies to 
the mind, it stimulates the creation of new 
combinations of thought, which are accepted 
by other minds as new ideas stamped with an 
individuality which is known as originality. 
The extent and intensity of this originality is 
largely due to the native strength of the 
mind which gives it forth. 

A very common-place mind may be assidu- 
ously cultivated until doomsday without ex- 
hibiting any extraordinary results of its train- 
ing, beyond that of mere learning. A rarely 
gifted mind will often acquire much strength 
by a maximum amount of cultivation. 

It is rarely, if ever, that a man knows the 
native strength of his intellectual power pre- 
vious to its due cultivation. Therefore, it fol- 
lows that it isthe duty of each individual to seek 
culture, in order’to afford his mental powers 
that practical test which is their due. To do 
this fuily he mast maintain a fair degree of 
system in his Course of reading. Such a 
course, when conducted in logical order, not 
only saves the culture-seeker a great deal of 
time and trouble, but it develops his intellect 
broadly and evenly. 

Most common minds are prone to run in 
grooves, and to develop one department at 
the expense of attenuating another. System- 
atic culture counteracts this uneven growth, 


and thus becomes, in itself, a source of mental 


| discipline. 
+ 7Oee 


Short Visits. 


Ay inclosure from our London correspond- 
ent, which arrived after the “form’’ containing 
his letter was completed, contains much of in- 
terest, from which we extract the following: 

At the Crystal Palace, on Saturdays, music 
is still the great attraction. On November 20, 
the programme contained “The Sentinel,” by 
Ferdinand Hiller, an orchestral arrangement of 
some military pieces—so well arranged and so 
excellently played as to secure a unanimous en- 
eore. A lady—Madame Isabel Fassett—from 
the United States, was not a success as a vocal- 
ist, she being much behind the calibre, in 
voice and cultivation, of those artists which 


| have from time to time come from your side. 


| On the 27th ult., a concerto in A minor for 
| . . . 
| violoncello was the novelty; and this is a work 
which will, I think, enhance its composer's 


It possesses much of that vivacity, 





| reputation. 
excellent construction, pure melody, and taste- 
| fal harmony, which are the characteristics of 
this composer's work. There is an allegro con 
moto which is simply charming, and which, 
with its dainty orchestration, is enough to 
atone for some slight defects in the concerto. 
It is not tacked together nicely, and here and 
there one can not help the suspicion of hur- 
As a whole, 
however, the concerto is decidedly good music, 
and the solo part is an exceptionally gracious 
one for the violoncello. 
solo violoncellist to the King of Holland, gave 
the solo, and he played it right well. Mr. 
Hollman is a remarkable violoncello player. 


ried and carelessly edited work. 


Monsieur Hollman, 


With an unusually powerful tone he combines 
the most delicate manipulation and finished 
style of playing. 
and his execution wonderful 

Has the fame of the “ Crutch”’ polka reached 
your side? It is truly enough a “tune to 
make crutches Paul its 
anonymous author, is none other than Mr. Ed- 
win Bending, one of the first organists that 
we have in this city. I shall send a copy of 
the “ Crutch”’ polka for the Visrror. 


His intonation is perfect, 








dance.” Favart, 


Ay effort is being made in England to pro- 
vide music as a means of recreation in hospi 
tals, workhouses and lunatic asylums. Vol- 
unteer bands of singers are being organized to 
go periodically to the institutions, and carry 
| out the plan. Liberal donations of money have 
also been made, and already the curative powers 
of the art are said to have worked miracles. 





Mme. Nitsson says that she will surely 
come to America next season, and bring out 


| Beethoven's “Fidelio,” which has never been 
| presented here, and Rossini’s “ Semiramide.” 
| “ These two roles,” says the fair-haired singer, 
| ‘are somewhat of a graver and heavier cast 
| than my others, but as one grows older they 
| learn better to appreciate and render such 
parts.” This was said to a confiding corres- 
| pondent, towhom Mme. Nilsson also whispered 
that Colonel Mapleson, the opera director, is 
the “ meanest man in the world,” 
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Mr. Geo, E. Whiting, organist of the Cin- 
cinnati Music Hall, advertises that he will ac- 
cept concert engagements, 

The “Orpheus” Society, three hundred 
strong, will take part in the Saengerbund Fes- 
tival, to be held in Chicago next June, 

The lecture on “ Temperament of the Musi- 
cal Scale,” recently delivered by Mr. Henry 
Carter, of the College of Music, has met with 
much favor, the Eastern press printing copious 
extracts from it. 

Miss Annie Norton has been secured to as- 
sist in the Christmas performance of “The 
Messiah,” at Chicago, Dec. 28th. This will be 
our charming soprano’s first appearance in 
the Garden City. 

The Cincinnati College of Music, of which 
Miss Dora Nelson is president, is meeting with 
unusual success this season, and the very hand- 
some music rooms are a source of great enjoy- 
ment to the pupils. Messrs. Adolph Carpe and 
Tim Sullivan are at the head of the piano and 
vocal departments, 

Piano recitals have been very numerous of 
late. Within a month we have had opportr- 
nities for hearing nearly every reside nt pe- 
former of merit. But the best of them all was 
that of Mr. Geo. Schneider, of the new music 
school on Fourth street. Some excellent nov- 
elties were introduced, and played in a man- 
ner rarely excelled, and as a whole the recital 
was a decided success. 

The Christmas “ Messiah” performance will 
have passed off when this number reaches the 
reader's hand. The rehearsals preparatory to 
the concert give promise of a performance of 
sterling merit. The principal solo parts are 
assumed by Miss Norton, soprano; Miss Emma 
Cranch, alto; Bischoff, tenor, and Whitney, 
bass. The chorus is in excellent drill and 
numbers about six hundred. 


The testimonial concert to Mr. Carl Barus, 
on the 29th ult., was moderately successful 
from a pecuniary standpoint. It should have 
been more than that. For twenty-five years 
Mr. Barus has been a foremost figure in Cin- 
cinnati musical affairs, having been leader of 
our prosperous societies, besides playing or- 
gans in churches and giving lessons in piano- 
playing and singing. His work has been to 
that of Mr. Thomas, who gracefully assisted 
at the recent testimonial, what the rough, un- 
seen masonry of the foundation is to the noble 
superstructure. 


The first-fruits of the College of Music opera 
department, under the direction of Mr. Mar- 
etzek, proved a surprise to musical people. 
The opening performance of Rossini’s “Cin- 
derella’ on December 20, was in many ways 
creditable, and was improved upon during the 
week of its presentation. It was one of the 
best amateur opera performances that has been 
given in Cincinnati—some of the parts being 
sustained in a manner to command the ad- 
miration of many connoisseurs. The singers 
had been well trained, and the chorus sang 
with a warmth and precision that made the 
house echo with applause. 


The vocal teachers in the College of Music, 
of Cincinnati, have joined hands in the prep- 
aration of a series of studies for the voice, 
which deserve a favorable mention. There 
will be, when completed, four books for 
soprano and tenor voices. _ Three have been 
collated from the studies of Lablache, Cook, 
Concone, Marchesi, Panseron, and other's, and 
are the work of Messrs. Maretzek, Perring, 
and Rudolphsen. Book four consists of ca- 
denzas, as used by La Grange, Nilsson, Patti, 
and others, in various operas, and is the work 
of Max Maretzek. The series is one of great 


yalue to singers and voice teachers, book four 





being especially so to advanced students and 
public singers, 
—— 


> CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston. 


The musical season continues to give us a plenti 
tude of good concerts, and the prospect ahead is of 
the liveliest and most engaging character; while a 
succession of operatic engagements, Italian, Eng 
lish and French, stretch well into the spring. Ma 
pleson and his tuneful forees will visit us on the 
27th inst., and remain two weeks, the season en 
compassing twelve performances. This engage 
ment will be followed by a production of Alfred 
Cellier'’s operatic setting of Longfellow's poem 
“The Masque of Pandora,”’ 

In the way of orchestral concerts, both the Har 
vard and Philharmonic are in progress, The Phil 
harmonic orchestra (which is conducted by Mr 
Bernhard Listemann, the Harvard orchestra being 
under the baton of Mr, Carl Zerrahn) will give its 
fourth concert this week, and a closing matinee on 
the 5th of next month, The orchestras are essen 
tially the same, but the Philharmonic orchestra is 
a commonwealth union, while the Harvard or 
chestra is employed by the Harvard Musical Asso 
ciation, The two seriesof concerts, with their re 
hearsals, serve to give the musicians greater prac 
tice together, and the result is an improvement in 
the playing of both. Beethoven's Seventh sym- 
phony, Haydn’s symphony in C, and a short sym 
phony (No, 2,in A minor) by Saint-Saens, have been 
among the orchestral selections. At the most re- 
cent concerts of the Philharmonic orchestra, where 
the programmes are rather more progressive than 
with the Harvards, a portion of Liszt's symphony 
to Dante's Divina Commedia, as diabolical a piece of 
music as the evil one himself would wish to hear, 
“The Youth of Hercules,”’ by Saint-Saens, Gold 
mark's ‘ Penthesilia’’ overture, Beethoven's Pas 
toral symphony, and Liszt's ‘‘ Pesther Carnival 
have been heard; and the soloists have included 
Miss Gertrude Franklin and Miss Fanny Louise 
Barnes, as vocalists, and Mr. W. H. Sherwood, pi 
anist, 

The complimentary concert to Mr. John 8, 
Dwight, tendered by a committee of citizens, came 
off on the 9th inst,, with very fine success, The or 
chestra and a great number of artists volunteered 
their services, and not nearly all of the soloists 
could be given a place. The leading features of the 
programme were: Beethoven's Fifth symphony: 
Schubert's Twenty-fifth Psalm, sung by a chorus of 
female voices; Bach's triple pianoforte concerto, 
played by Messrs. Parker, Roots and Preston; Schu 
mann’s Concertstueck in G for pianoforte, played by 
Mr. Lang; the canon quartet from “Fidelio,” 
sung by Mrs. H. M. Rogers (formerly Miss Clara 
Doria), Miss Edith Abell, Mr. Chas, R. Adams and 
Mr. John F. Winch; and Mendelssohn's ‘' Meeres 
stille’’ overture. The conductors were Mr. Zer 
rahn and Mr. Osgood. The receipts of the concert, 
with some private subscriptions added, will amount 
to nearly $7,000, 

Mr. Lang has given two additional performances 
of Berlioz’s fine work, ‘‘ La Damnation de Faust,”’ 
and we are to have two more, January 28 and 2, 
under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, who. 
with his orchestra and Herr Joseffy, is to give a 
week of concerts here, Mr. Lang had on both oe 
casions Miss Bailey, Mr. Georg Henschel and Mr. 
Hay, as soloists, and the tenor part was taken on the 
first occasion by Mr, W.J. Winch, and on the second 
by Mr. Jules Jordan, of Providence, Mr, Thomas 
will have the aid of Mr, Henschel, Mr. W. ©, 
Tower, Miss Fanny Kellogg and Mr. Hay, and of the 
Theodore Thomas Choral Society, a new organiza 
tion of three hundred voices, which has been under 
the training of Mr. J. B, Shorland, Mr, Lang had 
the assistance of a fine chorus of three hundred 
voices, and of an orchestra of sixty-five. The work 
has drawn crowded houses at every presentation. 
Boston has already listened this season to the story 
of * Faust’’ as told by Berlioz, Gouned and Boito, 
and is yet to hear Liszt’s and Schumann’s versions, 
The former, the “ Faust Symphonie’ (three char 
acter pictures, with male chorus), will be performed 
for the first time in Boston this week, and the latter 
will be sung by the Cecilia late in the season. 

A testimonial concert to Mr. Walf Fries, the vet 
eran violoncello player, came off on the ith inst 
There was a large audience, and some excellent 
verformances by the Beethoven Club, of which Mr, 
fries isamember. Mrs. Humphrey-Allen, and Mr, 
W. J. Winch, vocalists; and Messrs. Lang, Foote and 
Keach, pianists. 

The New England Conservatory of Music has 
given quite a numerous list of concerts, including 
two at Wesleyan Hall. At one of these, Mr. Otto 
Bendix, the Danish pianist, who has lately come 
among us, played with great success. Mr. Bendix 
isa finished artist, and he has lately allied himself 
to the New England Conservatory. 

Mr. William F. Apthorp recently finished a course 
of six lectures before the Lowell Institute, on “The 
Growth of the Art of Music.’’ The leetures were 
divided as follows: lst, From St. Andrews to the 
French Deschanteurs;”’ 2d, ‘From Dufay to Pal 
estrina;’’ 3d. “The Music Reform of the XVilth 
Century;”’ 4th. “ From Bach and Handel to Beetho- 
ven;’’ 5th. ‘The Opera from Caccini and Peri to 
Handel; "’ 6th, “ The Opera from Gluck to Wagner.” 

Our musical circles have lately been considerably 








amused, and rendered somewhat indignant at the 
same time, over the Boston letters in the American 
Art Journal, of New York. ‘I have said “ our musi- 
cal circles,”’ That is putting it a little strong, for 
the paper has probably a circulation of less than a 
dozen copies, including those distributed tuit- 
ously by the correspondent of the sheet to the vie- 
tims of his malice, or their wives and daughters. 
The most libelous statements have been made 
against respectable gentlemen, both musicians and 
journalists; and if the paper was circulated to any 
wreat extent the editor would, without doubt, have 
a score or more of slander suits to amuse himself 
with, The funniest part of it is, that the corres- 
pondent says he has discovered a ring among the 
critics. If there is a elty in the union that is free of 
a ‘ring,”’ itis Boston, The critics are honest and 
independent, whatever may be said of their abili- 
ties, and itis not afroquent the case that seven 
different opinions may be read the next day after a 
concert or the production of a theatrieal novelty. 
rhe general impression Is, that the journal in ques- 
tion is engaged in very dirty business in admitting 
such scurrilous matter as its Boston correspondence 
into its columns, LIFPORD. 
Boston, Mass., December 18, 1880. 
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Numeral Notation. 


To the Editor of Church's Musical Visitor: 

You are entitled to a vote of thanks from every 
friend of musical progress for introducing the sub- 
yout of musical notation. It has not nm ex- 
imusted. In these days of labor and time-savi 
inventions, why should not music be made accessi- 
ble to all the people by a clear and selentifie nota- 
tion? 

Asa starting polnt, the books say, ‘‘the sounds 
of the seale are named numerically.” The chords 
are also named numerically. Moreover, music, as 
a mental exercise, is not unlike that of arith- 
metic. Not much for the eye, but a good deal for 
the mind. And, fortunately, the people can 
numerals, 

In the October number of the Vistror you com- 
menece a singing lesson in the numeral notation, 
and take your young pupils along beautifully, un- 
til suddenly you balk in the slough of chromatics 
and enharmonics, 

Since the tree is known by its fruit. I propose to 

ive briefly the result of my experience in teach- 
ng the numeral notation, 

On the 1th of September, 1877, | commenced 
teaching in the North School of Pittsburg, in rooms 
No. 1, 2, and 8, with the understanding that the 
resident teachers should do the teaching under m 
instruction, I gave one lesson fin the week to initf- 
ate them into my plan, and gave also a short lesson 
to them after their scholars were dismissed. They 
were allowed ten minutes each day for a music 
lesson, The work was entirely new to them, and 
they propane no knowledge of music except 
‘singing by ear.” They, however, entered into the 
work cheerfully, and very successfully. In room 
No 1, the average number of scholars was sixty-five 
to seventy; ages, six to seven, with some under 
six. In No, 2, not so many, and a year or two older 
than those in No.1. In No. 3, none were over ten 
years of age, over number, sixty. 

At the close of the school year, June 30, 1878, 
scholars in No. 1 could sing a plain melody en masse 
at sight, with few discordant voices. A number 
could sing individually with promptness—could 
describe tones of the scale when given promiscu- 
ously with the voiee or an instrument. 

In No, 2, the training was the same, with greater 
advaneement, the scholars being older. In No. 3, 
the scholars could sing at sight ordinary music, 
something like the ave » church music; sing 
dueta; on hearing the tonic, get the piteh of the 
first note; could skip on the scale, giving any tone 
named, and deseribe any tone given with voice or 
instrament. Several could report a tune on hear- 
ing it sung moderately with le, or an instrument. 

I will remark here, that due attention was given 
to time in each class. 

Near the close of the term the music committee, 
with other visitors, including two musical experts, 
were present; and, in response to my invitation, 
one wrote a short lesson on the black-board in nu- 
merals, which the class sang without a mistake, 
then rabbed off the lesson, and drew the staff of 
five lines, and put some round notes on it, had the 
class read it twice by numeral names, and then 
said, sing it, which they did without an error; thus 
showing that the shortest way to learn the Guido- 
nian notation is to learn muaie first by the numeral. 

Some members of this school commenced about 
this time with instrumental music, using the nu- 
merals as in singing—learning marches, waltzes, 
and such music as is qengreny used with piano, 
organ and vio'in, including modulations, acci- 
dentals, and Such music as is called difficult, as 
wellas the most plain. They now use the Guidonian 
notation, and went into it with perfect ease. Some, 
who practice vocal music, sing by word at s ht, 
never learned syllables; they practiced with “Ia, 
after some improvement by numerals. Syllables 
are a hindrance to pupils in any notation, 

lam prepared to say with perfect confidence after 
twenty years’ experience, that the numeral meth 
is adequate to the most classical or dificult vocal 
music, and to most, if net all of instrumental, 
requires less than one-tenth of the labor required 
to learn the Guidovian notation, E, PEASE, 
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Music in New York. 


To the Editor of Church's Musical Visitor : 

I think our city was slighted in your delight- 
ful Holiday Visrror, as no mention was made 
of the musical work which is going on here. 
Concerts and public rehearsals come thick and 
fast, and there is great activity in regard to 
music in its various forms. 

The Oratorio Society, which numbers 450 
enthusiastic members, gave “Elijah” in No- 
vember, as the initial concert of its eighth 
season. The singing was unanimously voted 
by the press, the best the society had ever 
done. err Henchel, Mrs. Swift, and Mr. 
George Simpson were the principal soloists of 
the occasion. The Oratorio Society next dis- 
tinguished itself in the chorus parts of Ber- 
lioz’s “La Damnation de Faust.” Mr. Fred. 
Harvey sang Faust, Mile. Valleria, Marguerite, 
Herr Henchel, Mephistopeles. This work as 
interpreted under Dr. Damrosch’s leadership, 
has taken a strong hold upon New York peo- 
ple; its repetition is demanded by not only those 
who were not fortunate enough to secure seats 
on the 4th and 6th, but by others who had at- 
tended its half dozen performances last year. 

Theodore Thomas is working assiduously; 
he conducts almost every evening at the Met- 
ropolitan Concert Hall, besides his regular 
rehearsing of the two Philharmonic Societies 
(Brooklyn and New York), his newly-organized 
chorus of 200, and work at the College of 
Music. Herr Rafael Joseffy played at the first 
Philharmonic concert, and the chorus took 
part in the second. 

The Symphony Society, now in its third 
year, has increased in numbers, and gives a 
concert the first week of each month. Herr 
Henchel made his first appearance in New 
York at the Symphony's concert, when he 
made an unmistakably good impression. One 
of Berlioz’s grandest productions which de- 
mands orchestra, chorus and soli, is to be 
brought out this season by this society. 

The members of the Musical Festival So- 
ciety are practicing steadily for next May. 
Mr. Walter Damrosch is in charge of this 
body, and has brought it through the diffi- 
culties of Handel's “Dettinger Te Deum,” 
and into the “ Measiah” and “Tower of Babel.” 

Herr Joseffy begins this week a series of 
matinees and concerts, at which he will be as- 
sisted by members from the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. The name of this virtuoso has heen 
added to the list of professors at the New 
York College of Music. Miss Anna Bock and 
Miss Florence Copleston have each given a 
series of piano recitals, whieh proved suc- 
cessful, err Henchel has inangurated a 
number of concerts, at which he takes the 
chief part; the first was pronounced delight- 
ful, and the others will doubtless deserve the 


same-praise. 

The Saalfield Ballad Concerts, which were 
originated by a prominent music publisher 
last spring, continue in general favor. 

Two vocal societies, conducted by Dr. Dam- 
rosch, have been working hard this fall; the 
Arion (consisting of male voices) gave a con- 
cert on the 10th, at which Miss Lilian Bailey, 
from Boston, sang. The other, the Harlem 
Mendelssobu Union, is composed of gentlemen 
and ladies who reside very far up-town. It 
will give on the 20th of December, Handel's 
“Acis and Galatea,” for the first time in this 

Auice M, Keoca. 
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Musical (Criticiem. 


In a recent lecture on this interesting subject 
Dr. Franz Hueffer began by intimating that 
he regarded all his hearers, and with them he 
classed the much larger audience outside, the 
wg ublic, as musical critics. Though 

ey might not be good ones, still there were 
@ great many functions which they could per- 





form a good deal better than any writer in a| 
newspaper; and if they would say what they | 
thought of a singer or speaker instead of ac- 

cepting what might have been said of them by 

others, a great many things would be impossi- 

ble which now might be witnessed every day; | 
for singers, however anxious they might be to | 
be well spoken of in the newspapers, were still 
more anxious to be applauded by their hear- 
ers. They should remember that every time | 
they applauded incompetence, they insulted 
true merit by putting it upon the same level ; 
and foreign singers, when they praised the 
kindness of audiences, very often, he feared, 
laughed at their ignorance. After speaking 
of the absardity of encores, the lecturer said 
the press had thundered aguinst recalls and 
encores for many years, but singers continued 
to rise from the dead and to sally forth from 
prison walls, and the remedy lay with the 
public alone. Proceeding then to speak of 
the professional critic, he remarked that he 
held two important offices, those of interpreter 
and censor. In the former capacity he was | 
the connecting link between the artist and the 

public, between the inspiration of the one and | 
the receptivity of the other. It might be said 
that those who did not take in the significance 
of a musical composition would be none the 
wiser for a description of its esthetic merits. 
True, there were rhapsodists who recited -Ho- 
meric poems perhaps before Homer was born 
or thought of, and the popular improvisatores 
of the present day did not need interpreters, 
and in such cases the critic would be voted a« 
nuisance. But with art it was different. It 
was in a sense the growth of centuries, and in 
its growth the different stages might be de- 
tected, just as the age of a tree was known by 
the ditt rent growths of bark. Haydn and 
Mozart were as fully identified with the mid- 
dle and end of the last century as the reign of 
Queen Anne was with Swift and Pope, and 
they could no more give expression to the 
music of our days than Goldsmith could have 
written “In Memoriam.” He then quoted 
Robert Schumann as having been in his more 
mature years one of the best critics of bis own 
art, and gave several extracts from his literary 
works, showing that while he readily accorded 
praise where praise was due, he dealt gently, 
yet firmly, with those whom he deemed to be 
failures. It was unnecessary, perhaps, to de- 








precate harsh criticism, because a critic must | 
be a gentleman; but, nevertheless, it must be | 
remembered that, however tenderly they might | 
be inclined to treat fair debutantes, there was | 
a still fairer lady, the goddess of. music, to 
whom their first duty was due. 


——— + 000e 


Carl Czerny and his works. 


Among the most popular of pianoforte com- 
fees is Carl Czerny. His School for Ve- 
ocity is known throughout the world, and our 
fair pianists still have to submit to the rules 
imposed therein. He is as much identified 
with this work as Handel is with the “ Messiah,”’ 
Bach with his Preludes and Fugues, Weber 
with the " Freischutz,” and Beethoven with the 
“Moonlight Sonata.” Czerny aimed at great 
clearness, brilliancy, and a certain degree of 
elegance, Although musicians generally be- 
lieve that Czerny wrote for money, he was in 
reality an accomplished and learned musician, 
understood the origin and growth of piano- 
forte playing, and contributed to its develop- 
ment. As a teacher he was unrivaled; Liszt, 
Dohler, Kullak, and Madame Belleville-Oury 
were his pupils, He showed his power as a 
teacher in his ability to recognize the de- 
ficiencies of his pupils, and at once to improvise 
remedies, and as a master displayed a pains- 
taking attention rare at the present time. His 
admiration for the~classics was unbounded, 





and in his later yore he followed a regular 
system of stady. He used to play Bach in the 


quiet morning hours, Mozart as a preparation 
for Beethoven, and the afternoon he devoted 
to new composers. His appearance was that 
of a Roman Catholic village priest rather than a 
European celebrity. He was indeed a walking 
library, no smatterer, but full of accurate in- 
formation. A thorough critic, he was well dis- 
posed towards every one, free from prejudice, 
and ready to recognize merit every-where. 
His fertility as a composer was unparalleled, 
His great aim was to gain brilliancy, elegance, 
and correctness in execution, and a pleasing 
mode of general playing 
a? 2+ 


A Chorus for “ Uncie Tom's Cabin.” 


Recently manager Tooker advertised in the 


| New York papers for colored people to join the 


chorus of “shouters”’ in the. play of “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” About five hundred colored 
persons of all ages, sizes, and sexes responded. 
The manager addressed them thus: 

* What we want is not performers who can 
shout alone. We should have no difficulty at 
all in getting those. We want men, women, 
and children who can shout tenderly. They 
will have to go on in ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ 
and I can tell you we shan’t require any howl- 
ing over the death bed of little Era.” 


“ Boo-hoo, hoo-hoo, boo-hoo!"’ ejaculated a 


| tender-hearted colored woman, who appeared 


to have read the story recently and been af- 
fected by it. 

“ Hallo!” exclaimed Mr. Tooker; “ you'll 
do. Step in,” and the fortunate candidate's 
face immediately lost the air of sympathetic 
misery that a moment before clouded it, and 
her laughter was so sudden and demonstrative 
that it very nearly lost her the situation 

“Try me, sah,” said a larger and stouter wo- 
man, elbowing her way to the front. “I kin 
shout, sah. I've shouted before now, sah, at 
wakes and weddins.” 

* Well, let's hear you,” replied Mr. Tooker, 
and the woman uttered such a series of extra- 
ordinary shrieks that the neighbors were di- 
vided in opinion as to whether they emanated 
from a mad dog or a steam engine 

“For heaven's sake stop,” exclaimed Mr. 
Tooker; “ they 'll think we have a yahoo here.” 
But the woman was not to be silenced, and a 
policeman stepped across the street to remark 
that the thing could n’t go on. 

“There, there,” said Mr. Tooker, placing 
his hand over the woman's mouth. “I'll 
test you alone. Your voice is too low and 
sweet to be heard distinctly here. Step in- 
side.” And the woman, with a last whoop of 
triumph, endeavored to make her calling and 
election sure by joining her predecessor in the 
inner room. 

“Well, what can you do, my man?” asked 
Mr. Tooker of a handsome young mulatto, with 
his fortune invested in the clothes and jewelry 
he wore. 

“ T’se a tenor,”’ replied the candidate calmly. 

* Let’s hear you,” said Mr. Tooker 
but not too loud. You see, the door is open, 
and they'll hear you in the street, and we do n't 
want to make you too common.” 

‘No, sir,” said the mulatto, apparently mis- 
taking the instructions. “I never did nothin’ 
common. But I don’t sing.” 

“ Why, I thought you said you were a tenor,” 
exclaimed Mr. Tooker. 

“So I did, sir,” replied the mulatto, “ but I 
meant that I was a $10 a week man. It’s a 
way I have of expressin’ myself. Perhaps I 
should have spoke commoner.” 

“Well, indeed, it might have saved time,” 
replied Mr. looker. I'll talk with you here- 
after. Call around some Sunday next week.” 

“You may rely upon me, sir,” said the mu- 
latto, walking away with great dignity. 

7eOre 

There is a strong movemeut in favor of postpon- 
ing the hoiding of the World's Fair in New York 
in 1883 to 1885, 
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European Echoes. 


NEW OPERAS. 


Ponchielli’s “ [ Promessi Spori,” a dramatic 
work founded upon Manzoni’s novel, the scene 
of which is iaid in a village near Lecco, on 
the Lake of Como, in the beginning of the sey- 
enteenth century, is to have an English ver- 
sion for performance in London this winter. 
Of the opera it is said that the libretto is poor 
and the music remarkably vigorous and satis- 
factory. The author of the libretto has pro- 
ceeded with the idea that everybody is familiar 
with the story which he has mangled horribly. 
The characters are ushered in in a most con- 
fusing fashion, and while in the novel there is 
supposed to be a lapse of several years between 
the acts, the librettist has failed to provide for 
thisemergency. The verses, too, are said to be 
devoid of poetical merit, and the book as a 
whole as “ weak and trumpey as that of any 
of Bellini’s or Donizetti’s operas.” The Lon- 
don Times concludes that Ponchielli might 
have employed his talent to better purpose. 

An opera by Tito Mattei, entitled “‘ Maria di 
Gand” has been produced in London under 
the composer's direction. As Mattei is a fa- 
vorite with American singers and piano play- 
ers, a brief sketch of his opera will prove in- 
teresting. The libretto is as sensational as 
could be desired by the lovers of the “ Lucrezia 
Borgia” style of opera; it is founded on inci- 
dents in the history of the struggles of the 
Netherlands against Spain, under Philip II. 
Mary of Ghent, wife of Count George of Ghent, 
a Flemish nobleman, loyal to the Spanish king, 
cherishes an affection for a former lover, Count 
Orley, who is her husband's valued friend, and 
who comes to Brussels in disguise, hoping to 
induce George to join in a conspiracy against 
the Spaniards. Orley convenes a meeting of 
conspirators in his ruined castle, near Lachen. 
Mary warns him that the Spanish Captain, 
Marco, is on his track. The latter arrives with 
his soldiers, and Orley, accompanied by Mary 
and her lady of honor, Anna, escape. The 
Duke of Alva makes his entry into Brussels, 
and proclaims the revival of an obsolete edict 
condemning heretics to death. Count George 
expresses his indignation and is about to be de- 
prived of his sword, when Orley rushes to de- 
fend him, and destroys the placarded edict. 
George wishes to rescue his friend, but is told 
by Marco that all Orley’s accomplices except 
one—a lady who came from George’s house 
and did not return till daybreak—are in prison. 
George's suspicions are aroused, but Anna 
comes forward and declares it was she who had 
been Orley’s accomplice. She is taken pris- 
oner; Orley is led away to his doom, and 
George’s suspicions are quieted. In the last 
act, Mary, learning that Anna is about to be 
executed, writes to the Duke, avowing herself 
the real criminal, and demanding Anna's re- 
lease. This letter she entrusts to a messenger 
who is brought a prisoner to George. He finds 
the letter, reads it, and resolves on putting his 
wife to death, but at the last moment takes the 
poisoned goblet from her and drinks the con- 
tents. When dying, he pardons Mary, who 
falls prostrate indespair. Of the music, while 
according to it great merit, the Musical Times 
says that in spite of the thunders of applause 
with which it was greeted, ‘“ Maria di Gand” 
will soon fade from recollection, leaving not a 
vestige behind. It will be seen by our London 
letter this month, that other competent critics 
do not accord to Mattei’s work even this 
meager praise. 

“ Preziosa’”’ is the title of a new opera by the 
young waltz-writer, Smareglia, which has been 
brought out at Turin. It is said to be emi- 
nently poetical and intelligent, if not strictly 
original. 

At Rio de Janeiro an opera entitled “ Salva- 
dor Rosa,” by Gomes, has recently achieved a 
brilliant triumph, At Madrid, the same com- 





poser’s opera “‘ Guarany” met with moderate 
success. 
FIRST APPEARANCES. 


Signor Aldighieri made his debut (London) 
as the Jester in Verdi’s “ Rigoletto,” and won 
a genuine success. His voice is a fine bari- 
tone, which has been highly cultivated. He is 
also an excellent actor. 


Mile. Widmar is a young singer who has ap- 
peared in London with success. Her voice is 
a pure soprano, not powerful, but of charming 
quality, and, says the Times, she sings with re- 
finement and intelligence. 


Madame Amadi is another new favorite with 
London audiences. She is also a soprano, but 
not of phenomenal powers. 


Mme. Koch-Bossenberger, from the Royal 
Opera at Hanover, has appeared in London, 
but was not particularly successful, having a 
voice of ‘ remarkable compass, but not of sym- 
pathetic quality.” 

According to the Musical Times Madame 
Isabel Fassett, a debutante from the United 
States, did not succeed in eliciting the favor- 
able opinion of her audience. She appeared 
at a recent Crystal Palace Concert. 

A young pianist, Mr. E. D’ Albert, made his 
first appearance in London, creating a favor- 
ableimpression. He played Beethoven's Sonate 
in A-major, to the delight of the critics. 

Miss Braham, whose husband, Mr. F. E. L. 
Barnes, recently committed suicide in Mon- 
treal, is singing in England. 

Mr. Herbert Reeves bids fair to fully succeed 
his father in the estimation of musical Eng- 
land. He invariably meets with a favorable re- 
ception, and is praised for his “ refined and 
polished vocalization, good phrasing and enun- 
ciation.” 

Miss Clara Lichtenstein, a niece of one of 
the Edinburgh professors, has appeared in that 
city, and gave evidence of great talent as a 
pianist. She has been fitted for an artistic 
career. 

Two daughters of Mme, Lemmens Sherring- 
ton, will make their debué as singers in Paris. 


AMERICAN WORKS ABROAD. 
The number of American compositions and 
other musical works that have been re-published 
in Europe afford a source of gratification, if 
not profit, to our musicians. Within a short 
time back two of Dr. Geo. F. Root’s most im- 
portant works have thus been recognized by the 
European judges. The “ Musical Curriculum” 
has been re-published in London by W. Reeves, 
and his “Normal Musican Handbook” by 
Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons. . The titles of pop- 
ular American songs that re-appear in Lon- 
don every month would fill a column. 


NOTES. 

Mr. J. S. Curwen, of the Sol Fa agency, is 
collecting materials for a memoir of his father, 
the late John Curwen, and asks the loan of let- 
ters, etc., from friends. Perhaps some of the 
Vistror’s readers can help him. 

Mr. Edmund Gurney, an English amateur, 
has produced a ponderous volume entitled 
“The Power of Sound.” It is said to be a 
“string of suggestions, reflections, and at- 
tempted generalizations on musical art, and the 
sources of mental pleasure which music gives.” 

“Curwenism” is the name given to the Tonic- 
Sol-Fa system, by the London press. 

A license fee is exacted by the heirs of the 
composer for every performance of “ Elijah” 
in England. 

Rubinstein has written a new symphony, 
entitled “ Russia.” 

Carl Goldmark is going to Rome to superin- 
tend the production of his opera “ Queen of 
Sheba,” a grand chorus from which was per- 
formed at the last Cincinnati festival, 





At the Concours of the Belgian Royal Acad- 
emy in 1882, the subject for competition will 
be the character of the music and musical 
troupes of the 15th and 16th centuries, includ- 
ing the causes for the total disappearances of 
the compositions written expressly for the lat- 
ter. 


An unknown operatic fragment, by Schubert, 
completed by Fuchs, is to be performed this. 
winter inVienna and Cologne. 


Dr. Ferdinand Hiller has produced a bro- 
chure called “ How do we hear music?” 


‘Lohengrin, Musically and Pictorially Illus- 
trated” is a new work recently published in 
London. In itis given the text of Wagner's 
Legend of the Swan Knight,” and fall page 
illustrations by German artists. 

An international copyright treaty has been 
concluded between England and Spain, where- 
by due protection has been secured to au®hors 
of books, dramatic pieces, musical composi- 
tions, drawings, paintings, articles of sculpture, 
engravings, lithographs, and any other works 
of literature and the fine arts, in which the 
laws of Great Britain and of Spain do now, or 
may hereafter, give their respective subjects 
the right of property or copyright. 





Alphonse Daudet on Musie. 


The following lines are from the preface 
which Alphonse Daudet has written for a vol- 
ume of his friend the musician, Leon Pillaut: 

In general, literary people abominate music. 
Gautier’s opinion on “the most disagreeable 
of all noises” is well known; Hugo, Leconte 
de I’ Isle, Banville, Saint-Victor, share it. As 
soon as ever you open a piano, Goncourt frowns. 
Zola remembers vaguely that he once knew how 
to play on something—he does not know what 
it was. The excellent Flaubert used to pre- 
tend that he was a great musician, but that was 
only to please Tourgueneff, who at heart never 
loved any musie but that which was played at 
the Viardots. As for me, I love all music, the 
scientific and the artless—that of Beethoven’s, 
that of the Spaniards of the Rue Taitbout, 
Gluck and Chopin, Massenet and Saint-Saens, 
the bamboula, Gounod’s “Faust,” and his 
“ Marionnette.” popular songs, street organs, 
tambourines, even bells. Music that dances, 
and music that dreams, all speak to me, all give 
me a sensation; the Wagnerian € seizes 
me, rolls me, hypnotizes me like the sea; and 
the zigzag bow strokes of the Isiganes F at 
vented me from seeing the exhibition. Each 
time those blessed fiddles stopped me as I 
passed; it was impossible to go any further. I 
was obliged to remain until night before a glass 
of Hungarian wine, with a lump in my throat, 
my eyes in frenzy, all my body shaken by the 
nervous beating of the tympanum. 


Musical Literature. 








The “ Fourth annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 29, 30, and.July 1 and 2, 1880,’ 
is the lengthy but inexpressive title of a 
pamphlet containing the lectures delivered on 
that occasion. As a report of the teachers’ 
deliberations, it falls short of either of the 
former publications of the association. As 
all of the valuable articles within the pamphlet 
have been pretty ony circulated by the 
musical journals, an extended notice would be 
superfluous. There is no price attached to 
the publication, but we believe that it is for 
free distribution. There is one point in the 
“proceedings” which is a little surprising. 
It is Dr. Mathews’ motion to the effect that as 
none of the musical papers “will publish a full 
report of the proceedings including all the 
papers read,” therefore, it was resolved to 
constitute a journal devoted to stuttering the 
Organ of the Music Teachers’ Association.” 
Perhaps Dr. Mathews can tell us how he ar- 
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rived at the conclusion upon which he based 
his motion. 

One of the most important agencies for 
bringin music into our homes, is the rise of 
musical literature. The books devoted to the 
art, which are gradually creeping into our 
libraries, and becomiug part of the reading of 
the young people of our day, do much to cul- 
tivate a taste for the best works of the art. 
Among these books we must give a foremost 

lace to biographies. Recently we noticed a 

ndsome Mozart volume published by Messrs. 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. Now we have a sec- 
ond volume of the same series, devoted to 
Beethoven. In this book there is much for mu- 
sic students to linger over, and those who love 
to follow the great masters’ career, will find this 
story of the life of the greatest of them all, 
pecaliarly fascinating. No student can fully 
understand the great works of musical art un- 
til he knows and can mt gaye — with the 
inner nature of the worker. The “ Life of 
Beethoven,” under notice, is from the German 
of Dr. Louis Nohl, and is a beautiful book at 
small cost. Aside from certain minor defects, 
such as occasional carelessness in construction, 
and some slight inaccuracies, as on page 27, 
where the familiar name of Karl Czerny 
ap Ezerney, the work is excellent, and 
well worthy of a place in every musical li- 


brary. 
————— »s eee -——-- 


“Under the Palms.” 


Dr. Root’s ‘“‘ Under the Palms’”’ is soon to be 
produced at Winchester, England, at the sug- 
gestion of Charlotte Mary Yonge, author of 
“Heir of Redcliffe,” etc. Miss Yonge gives 
the proceeds of her writings to benevolent ob- 
jects. With the income from her “ Daisy 
Chain,” she has established and supports a 
mission on one of the small islands of the 
Southern Sea. She lives at Winchester, edits 
the “ Monthly Packet,” and devotes her time 
and means largely to the service of the church. 
She is a ritualist, and was one of the friends of 
Keble, and of the early advocates of the 
Oxford movement. The choir and school chil- 
dren of Winchester are to give the cantata. 

“Under the Palms” has just been given, or 
is rehearsing, at several places in Boston and 
its vicinity, in St. Louis, Philadelphia, Erie 
(Penn.), Cito (N. Y.), Bastrop (Texas), in 
numerous places in Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, and 
ae and in other parts of the West and 

uth. 








Organs Must Keep Reasonable Hours. 


In New York city there is a law that says 
that street organs shall be silent after 9 o'clock 
at night. A one-armed veteran who stood 
grinding his melody till 10 o'clock, was ar- 
rested. A policeman warned him to stop; but 
he had ao mages ne a _ the 

n started up gayly with “ He is a darling, 
he's a daisy.” Policeman returned, aa 
again cautioned him. A few moments later 
he heard the strains of “ Lardy dah" floating 
down the street. He addressed some peculiar- 
ly emphatic words to the “ artist,” and gave 
him a final warning. It was no use; he had 
not gone a block before the music of the ‘“‘Sec- 
ond Ordor of Full Moons” was abreast and 

of him. As he said in court: “What 
could I do? I had given him every chance. 
He knew he ought not to have that organ out 
80 late.” 

“Yes, I see,” said the justice; “ organs 
should not keep late hours. They become un- 
truly. This one, it seems, got away. It is 
wrong to keep a frisky organ out so late. I 
will send it to prison for ten days, to entertain 
the others there.” 








e absurbity of giving Handel's ‘‘ Messiah” b 
m | children of fi seven to fourteen years of 
age was recently in London, 
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A little love, 
Blue skies above, 
Whiere “‘ little stars shine o’er us;”’ 
A little tune 
und as the moon— 
A little song and chorus. 


Princess Louise has just published a ‘Galop,’ 
composed by herself. She describes herself on the 
front page as *‘ Louise Campbell.”’ 

Verdi's ‘“‘Aida’’ has lately been performed at the 
Imperial Opera of Vienna, in honor of the ex-Khe- 
dive of Egypt, at whose instance, it will be remem- 
bered, the work was first undertaken by the com- 
poser. 

At the Hof-Theater at Dresden, Gluck’s ‘{Or- 
pheus,’’ newly mounted and carefully rehearsed, 
exercises an Immense attraction upon the public, 
the house being crowded on every night of its per- 
formance. 

Fashionable Parisian ladies now wear as a charm 
some symbol of the wearer's taste or profession; an 
artist, for instance, wearing a small gold palette, a 
musician, minature pianos dangling trom the ears 
in place of earrings, ete. 


A Suffolk doggerel respecting the “wear of 
shoes ”’ teaches us the following: 
Trip at the toe: live to see woe; 
Wear at the side: live to be a bride; 
Wear at the ball: live to spend all; 
Wear at the heel: live to save a deal. 


A new symphony, by Joachim Raff, entitled, ‘‘ In 





the Autumn,”’ was performed, for the first time, 
some weeks ago at Wiesbaden, under the able con- 
ductorship of Herr Louis Liistner. The new work, 


which has not yet been published, was extremely 
well received. 


According to a recently published newspaper di- 
rectory there are just twenty-five musical journals in 
the United States! John Bull is a name synonymous 
with patience; but it would appear that his cousin 
is still more enduring. —London Musical Opinion— 
but what does it all mean? 


Music, like murder, will out.. That there may be 
** mute, inglorious Miltons,’’ who die with all their 
er int em, it is not for us to deny, remember- 

ow © has asserted it; yet we think this “ may be’”’ 

efly a ‘‘might have been’’ in the vibratory at- 

mosphere of our time. For the most part, to-day, 

opie with voices will sing, and, singing, will be 
eard before silence overtakes them. 


Above the private boxes in the New York Opera 
House are what are known as the artists’ boxes, 
each being named for some well-known composer 
or singer. With the exception of three on either 
end of the circle, which are entered by little doors 
in front, the artists’ boxes are entered by doors in 
the rear. They have something of the seclusion 
and privacy of the proscenium boxes, and com- 
mand an excellent view of the stage and of the oc- 
—— of the private boxes. The first box on the 
right is Lucca. Next is Gerster, and then comes 
Cary. On the left of the entrance are Sontag, Mali- 
bran, Parepa, Nilsson, Kellogg, Patti, Piccolomini, 
La Grange, Grisi, Mozart, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Bel- 
lini, Donizetti, Verdi, Beethoven, Auber. Halevy, 
Gounod, Weber, and Wagner. fhese last three 
boxes are on the extreme left, and, like the three 
on the right, are new this season. 





Concert and Convention Notes. 


W. A. Lafferty conducted a musical institute at 
Independence, nsas, October 4th to 15th; Fort 
Collins, Colorado, November Ist to 12th; Independ- 
ence, Kansas, November 29th to December 10th; 
Independence, Kansas, December 13th to 28th. 
“ Palace of Song,”’ the principal text book used. 

We have received the programme of “ something 
new, novel, nice!’’ It was a concert in which a 
chorus and twenty-five singing birds took part at 
East Tawas, Ohio, December 8th; The concert 
opened with Bliss’ “ Bird Concert,’’ and running 
through some twenty pieces, closed with the ‘‘Whip- 
poor-will Song,”’ by C. C. Case. 

Mr. J. W. Ruggles closed a successful convention 
at Milton, lowa, November 19th. The programme 
of the final concert is an excellent one. The text 
books used were ‘Palace of Song” and “ First 
Years in Song Land.” 

A convention was conducted by Mr. L. 0. Emer- 
son, at Keeseville, New York, closing December 
Sist. Mrs. Jennie Walker, of Boston, was the soloist, 
and Miss Emma Carpenter, of Swanton, Vermont, 
pianist. 

Red Cliff, Colorado, has a “Choral Union,” 
which is affording a series of excellent entertain- 
ments to the musical people of that place. Pro- 
grammes received indicate a good state of musical 
appreciation. There is a cornet band combined 
with the Union. 

The first performance of Mrs. J. A, Butterfield’s 
new comic opera took pluce at Ft. Wayne, December 
llth. It was moderately successful, —. judges 
say that it is funny enough to live. @ opera is 

ed “ Widow Glass.” 
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We can still supply the December number of the 
Vistror, a very large extra edition having been 
printed. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

The holiday number of Cuurcn’s MUSICAL Vis- 
1ToR is a charming one and reflects great credit on 
the enterprising publishers. The ablest writers on 
musical topics have contributed to its columns and 
many of the best composers have enriched its pages. 
It has an illuminated title page. The music 
Christmas Bells, quartet; Joy to the World, solo or 
semi-chorus for men’s voices; The Kerry Dance, 
see Silent for Years, solo; The Drum Major's 
Jaughter, piano; Down by the Orchard Gate, solo; 
two Christmas Carols; Glory to God in the Highest; 
and Swinging Low. $1.50 per annum; 15 cents per 
copy.—New Bedford Standard. 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR meets with its usual 


is, 


welcome. It is plethoric with good things, both 
rhetorically and musical. Our colamns might well 
be devoted to detailing the valuable contents of its 
pages, and in commenting upon their several excel- 
ences. We think better to print the full table of 
contents, assuring our readers that this. single num- 
beris worth a quarter's subscription, the literary 
portion being diversified and entertaining, and the 


musical publications meritorious.—Flint Citizen. 





M@@P Single copy of the Holiday Vistror will be 
sent on receipt of 15 cents; subscription price, with 
premium, $1.50. Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT! 


THs 


Musical Curriculum, 


PIANO-PLAYING, SINGING, AND BARMOXY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
When this method 


CURRICULUM | first appeared, it (CURRICULUY 


was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive teatures it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknow!l- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


The Elements are in Character! 
sso x PAUL EDESSIVE Statements! 
The Pieces are ia Everything | | 


I. The idea that young pupils can not grasp 

the study of Harmony in connection with Piano- 
laying is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 

I. That every one who can speak can sing, is de- 

monstrated by the CURRICULUM. III. That the 
study and practice of the Piano can be made a 
pleasure, not a task, isshown by the CURRICULUM. 


@@™ Price of the Musical CuRRICULUM, $3.00. “4RQ 


Special rates to teachers, for examination. Ad- 
dress 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
nes won saee® {CINCINNATI 











What Joy Have f Without Thee? 


SONG AND CHORUS. 


Words by GEORGE BIRDSEYE. Music by H, P. DANKS, 
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take its ray from thee; Though crowds a - round me 
thou art all to The world may shine its 
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the loved thy loy - Must ev - - er be a - lone. 
un - til thou light - The heav’ns with thy sweet smile. 
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THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 
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or-chard, the meadow, the deep 
































tan-gled wild-wood, And ey - 


*ry lov’d spot that my in - fan-cy knew. 


found it the source ofan ex - qui - site pleas-ure, The pur - est,and sweetest that na - ture can yield. 


full flowing gob - let could tempt me to leave it, Tho’ fill’d with the nee-tar that Ju - pi-ter sips. 
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mill that stood near it, The brick and the - rock wherethe cat - a - ract fell; The 
hands that were glow-ing, And quick to the white - peb-bled bot-tom it fell; Then 
loved sit - u - a- tion, The tear of re - gret willin - tru-sive - ly swell; As 
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cot of my fa-ther,the dai-ry house by it, Ande’en therudebuck-et that hung inthe well. 
soon with theem-blem of health o - ver-flow - ing, And drip-ping with cool-ness it rose from the well. 
fan - cy re-verts tomy fa-ther’s plan-ta - tion, And sighs for the buck-et that hung inthe well. 
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LA MARSEILLAISE. 
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STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


Brainard's New Method pia... 


BRAINARD. 
Is pron : sy one | a. the best method of in- 
struction by ail who 
Seema i iteon. for the Piano-Forte, 
tains no useless matter, but every is available 
and useful, and it is the result of thirty years prac- 
tieal experience in Piano-Forte teaching. No 
teacher thould fail to examine it. Hundreds of 
Brainard a's to its superiority. Price $3,00 each. 


's Opera Melodies, \2.i°.; 
lected from the works of Bel- 


for Violin or Flute, 





Brainard beautiful Music, 
Auber, Donizetti, 
Mozart, 


ae and 
many other” we compositions. Arran. for two 
Flutes, two Violins, or Flute and Violin. Price, 


$1.50, mailed post-paid. 


Golden Hours. 


Just published. An entire- 
ly new collection of piano- 


, forte music. 

New instrumental mu- 
’ Piano Treasures, \27.fcmen 
best writers. 


An immensel ular col- 

Golden Circle. lection of plane barte music. 

Contains nearly 200 beauti- 

Golden Chord, fa Wittes“Pcias, Panta. 

‘Treasures. A collection of charm. 

Song ing songs by the finest 
write 

eg Songs and Ballads 

Song Diamonds, ;, the best English and 


com posers Each of the above books 
contain 224 pages, sheet music size. They are the 
best collections of music published. Price of each 
book, $2.50 in boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 in full gilt 
bindiag. Mailed post-paid. 


The Album Comique, 4:c'sc"s..° 


Comic Songs. This book contains wie Pater of the 
best Comic Songs of the gp yy + eapaaanie ag 


for Piano or 
4 "For Reed Or- 
Merz’ Modern Method. gan, By Kaui 
Merz. The latest work for the Reed Organ, and par- 
ticularly recommended for nners. Full expla- 
nations and directions for pupils and teachers, and 
a fine selection of the latest and best Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. New edition, containing a num- 
nore of dn P. Bliss’ best compositions, just issued. 
For Reed Or- 


Kimball's New Meth egan. By Hor- 


ack E. KimBatu. The standard and best method for 
Is used by thousands of 
sale of 10,000 copies a 
yout. Complete instructions and choiee selection 

Ff eh on pl pd a? method equals it. Price, 


Kimball's ( Voluntaries. 


By Horace E. BALL. (Two volumes.) Each 
pig “ com ieee in itself. Volume one contains 
fr e of voluntaries than volume two. 
ee ae filled with the very choicest organ music 
by the best authors. They are equally well ada 
for Pipe or Reed O , and will be found just what 
every organist n ‘Price, $2.00 each. 
For Chorus, ete. By Dr. 
Chapel Anthems ! . B. HERBERT. ic noe 
the best Anthem book published in years, 
and the demand for it is simply immense. ce, 
$1.25 by mail ; $10.50 per dozen by express. 
ye Sunday Schools, ete. B 
Heavenw as. R. Murray and P. P. 
Buiss, and the last oe of the lamented Gospel 
a. Hundreds of thousands in use, and by far 
e 


book of Sun School Songs in the market. 
The 35 Gal: by mail; $3.60 per dozen by express. 


For Gogians, Singing 
« Schools. ete. By J. WiiiaM 
A, The Convention book of the day. 


entcomplete. Over 300pages. Pric 
$1.00 i Ooby ell $10. Galt per Gonen by express. 7 


Chats, Sing 
ete, By 


Societi 
s Book. 1" S. Manbess Jus 


e best writers. 
Prive, 60 eonts i mail ; $6,00 per Sosen by express. 


of Faith, For Gospel Meetin a 


day Schools, ete. By J 

TENNEY and Rev. E. A. Horrman. Containing the 
best of the Moody and Sankey hymns and the finest 
selection of Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs yet 
published. Price, words and music, 35 cents by 


A a of 


Herbert's Male Quartet 
and Chorus 





mail; Pe doz. by express ; words only 6 
ao A Med y exp y 6 cents; 





s. BRAINARO’S SONS, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


PIANO ARRANGEMENTS FROM 
LONGFELLOW’S 


Golden Legend. 


By DUDLEY BUCK. 


The following numbers from the Ciacingatt Prize 


Composition are now ready, se for piano. 
For concerts nothing so admirable has of late ap- 
peared. 

VOCAL. 
x can not Sleep ( eens and Air).. $0 50 


My Redeemer and My Lord (Soprano solo)... 
a ey Caim and diess (Soprano solo) 


the Hilltops all aglow (Duct)...... 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
orecgoeng iva FOR FOUR HANDS. 
The Pilgrimage to $1 50 


The Revel and Appearance of the Abbot. bases. OO 
Barcarolle.................-.--- rycee 
These four- hand pieces are full of novelty and 
beauty. For small societies matey | to give the 
work these piano arrangements are invaluable, as 
they supply the place of an orchestra. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 








melody and amusement for drawing or concert 
room. Plot ingenious, and lyrieal parts marked by 
a quaintness decidedly ‘Fefreshing. 


SONG MENT, oat 
. ($1.00. ) 
A Cantata introducing the characteristic music of 


different nations. Splendid effects, thirty pieces, 
and may be given with or or without costumes. 
has long been 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICUL at the head of 
me for the piano in 


the oe system by 
which the re is led on from rudiments to pro- 
ficiency. It is the only book that makes playing 
and singing go hand in Price $3.00. 


is the best work for 
this favorite instru- 
ment. ssive and en it leaves nothing 
to be desired, and is deservedly popular. Price $2.50. 
CEOMR. By Jas. McGRANAHAN. In- 
dorsed by D. L. Moody, and 

ou 


Men’s Christian Associations 
throughout the Union. 50 cts.; #5. 00 per doz. 


For Day Schools and 


(50 cents; $5. 00 a dozen. ) 
tains a well ordered 


Juvenile Classes. Con- 

: = a course of lessons and 
a large supply of good songs 

for every department. Far out- G-LAND. 

stri ce other School Song Books. 216 pages, Al- 


the F OF St 
By Gro. F. Roor 


PALACE. OF SONG, ». not select a book 
or sin ng-classes SONG, you have examined this. 


“ Voice Culture” department alone worth the cost. 
Many = the new pieces already popular. (75 cts.; 
$7.50 a dozen.) 


s unique 
ee an IAL Cl sale. It _ ns 


all of the old. familiar tunes that cheered and in- 
s eke forefathers, all easily arranged for piano 
ce, 

CB Any book sent on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Joun H. KokgHNKEN. H. Gri. 


KOEHNKEN & GRIMM, 


UAGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. SCHWAB.) 


No, 555 Sycamore Street, 


and. 














Pineinnati, ‘0. 





KARL MERZ. 
TESTAMENT, ($1.00. ) $1.50. 
THE c ft WILL or Amateurs. A rich piece of 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


5 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


EASTERN AGENCY FOR 


S. Brainard’s Sons 


Book Publications, 


For the convenience of the trade in the East we 
have established an Eastern Wholesale Depot for 


our Music Book publications, at above address, 


where a large and complete stock will always be 


found, at our lowest trade rates. 


5. Brainard’s § Sons, 


“ MENDELSSOHN ; 
A MEMOIR.” 


By Ferdinand Hiller. 


This charming volume contains a most graceful 





sketch of the life of a great musician and pure man 
The eppearanc e of the book is in unison with the na- 
ture of its contents, making it a most acceptable 


holiday book for musical people. Bound in cloth, 


Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


FIRST (YEARS 


SONG-LAND 


A NEW BOOK FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE CLASSES, 





BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
A well-ordered. interesting and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply 


For Imitation. 


of good attractive 
For Study of Notation. 
For Recitation. 


SONGS ::3ese- 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


“First Years in Song-Land" 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and 
ee all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful 
style 


Be sure to examine “FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND ” 
before you select a book for the spring 
and summer session. 


Price 50 cents by mail ; $5.00 per dozen by express. 
Specimen pages sent free ou application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





TWELVE 


VOCAL STUDIES! 


Adapted for Mezzo Soprano or Con- 
traito, Baritone or Bass, 


By PAOLO LA VILLA. 


The exercises are entirely new, and offer to am- 
ateurs and voice trainers a systematic and simple 


course of instruction, by which the desired results 
may be gained in a comparatively short time. The 
novelty of printing the exercises in both clefs, to 
suit these several voices, is a plan which will be 


appreciated by singers and teachers. 


In two numbers. Now ready. Price, Book 
1, 75¢; Book 2, $1.00. 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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ATTENTION 


Of Music Dealers, Teachers, and Amateurs, or 
others, interested in musical matters, is called to 
our largely augmented facilities for the transaction 
of the music business in all its branches. Our 
stock is absolutely complete, embracing an unri- 
valed collection of modern domestic prints in sheet 
music and music books, and the finest stock of for- 
eign music west of New York! The assortment, in- 
cluding vocal and instrumental! music of every de- 
scription for piano, organ, guitar, violin, brass band, 
orchestra, etc. 

Our stock of imported musical merchandise is 
equally comprehensive, embracing every known 
article in the line of German and Italian Violin 
Strings, Guitar Strings, Accordeons, Concertinas, 
Flutes, Piccolos, Clarionets, Harmonicas, Zithers, 
Dulcimers, Violins and Guitars of every grade, 
and a complete line of Brass and German Silver 
Band Instruments of the most approved patterns, 
and of guaranteed quality. All of these goods are 
imported by us direct from the great manufacturers 
of Europe, enabling us to furnish the best goods 
fresh from the hands of the makers, at the lowest 
prices. In our Piano and Organ Department we can 
confidently promise our patrons unqualified satis- 
faction; our leading instruments being 


THE WEBER PIANG 


AND THE 


STANDARD ORGAN, 


The Weber Piano stands in the very front rank 
of its class, and is unexcelled in every attribute of a 


FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT. 


Its peculiar excellence being its wonderful reso- 
nance, breadth and purity of tone, and perfect ac- 
tion, answering the most excessive demands, i's 
pliability, rapidity of utterance, and its unap- 
proachable durability—characteristics which se- 
cured for it the highest recognition at the Centen- 
nial exposition. 


The Standard Organ, already recognized in the | 
East, where it has stood the test of time, is rapidly | 
attaining a wide popularity in the West, by reason | 


THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


FOR 1881. 
Hymn Service Wo. 2, 


By LOWRY, DOANE, AND VINCENT. 
Only $10 per 100 Copies; 15 cts. by Mail. 


This work embraces 130 Hymns and Songs 
adapted to the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 188i. 


All the Compositions are from authors of estab- 
lished reputation. Familiar Hymns, with appro- 
priate Tunes indicated, selected from the old 
standards, used in the best Church Hymnals, are 
incorporated in this work. Songs suitable for any 
given Lesson are shown in an index prepared for 
that special purpose. 

All the wants of the Song Service in the Sunday 
School are met in this compilation. 

Cheapness and excellence characterize this 
unique collection. Send 15 cents for a copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


May be ordered through any Bookseller. 


» [cil SELECTIONS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS.” 


PART FIRST. 


The editor of this valuable work is Superintend- 
ent of Music in the Public Schools of Cincinnati. 
He knows what is wanted, and here has supplied 
it. ‘“‘VocAL SELECTIONS FoR HIGH SCHOOLS” con- 
tains exercises in two and three parts, and a fine 
selection of beautiful solos and choruses from the 
operas and oratorios. 


Price 35 cents by mail; $3.60 per dozen 
by express. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO.., 
Cinci 


nnati, O. 











THE POPrvuLAR 


BELLAK’S 
PIANO METHOD. 





of its conspicuous musical merits, and the elegance |, 


of its designs for cases. The manufacturers, 
Messrs. Peloubet, Pelton & Co., are acknowledged 
as perhaps the most progressive men engaged in 
this business, and supported by the most perfect 
machinery, the most skillful and experienced 
workmen, and every known appliance for reducing 
the cost of production, the Instruments of this firm 
may be said to combine, in an unusual degree, the 
maximum of value and the minimum of cost. 

We are also General Northwestern Agents for the 


WHEELOCK PIANO, 


A very reliable instrument, fully guaranteed, and 
which we can furnish at a moderate price. 

We have thoroughly tested these pianos, and can 
recommend them as thoroughly desirable. They 
are powerful in tone, are durable, and stand re- 


markably well in tune; and are elegantly designed 


and finished. We also furnish other good makes. 


The Root Sons Muse Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


A revised and enlarged edition is now ready of 
BELLAK’S 


EXCELSIOR PIANO INSTRUCTOR, 


| Containing, in addition to the elementary depart- 
| ments, a large and carefully-selected repertory of 
| plano music of the most popular kind, for teachers’ 
| use. 

| Price, $1.00; paper cover, 7 5c. 

| BG Be sure that you get the “ EXCELSIOR.” 
| JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, 0. 


GOSPEL AND TEMPERANCE 
| CONC chsh SANDE 








and CHAS. GABRIEL. 
| A Book of New Songs for 


Temperance Meetings, Sabbath Schools, and 
the Home Circle. 


*,.*Contains 112 pages of original songs by a large 
variety of authors, including many of the best writ- 
ers of sacred songs. The size and style of the book 
is similar to the celebrated ‘‘Gospel Hymns’”’ series. 


Price, 350. by mail; $3.60 per doz., by express. 
Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 








Valuable Music Books 


VOLUMES OF BOUND SHEET MUSIC. 
Price of each in Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3. 


The following are collections of Piano Music. 

THE CLUSTER OF GEMS. 43 pieces of high 
character. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE. 79 of the best pieces 
of new dance music, by the most celebrated com- 
posers. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. % splendid and brilliant 
compositions. 

PIANOFORTE GEMS.. 100 select piano pieces. 

HOME CIRCLE. Vol. 1. 170 easy pieces for be- 
ginners, 

HOME CIRCLE. Vol.Il. 142 pieces, of which 
22 are for 4-hands. 

PARLOR MUSIC. 2 Vols. 120 easy and popula 
lar pieces. ° 4 " 

CREME DE LA CREME. 2 Vols. % select 
pieces of some difficulty, suited to advanced 
players. 

wesy TAIN OF GEMS. 9% easy and popular 
pieces. 

WELCOME HOME. 70 easy and popular pieces. 

PEARLS OF MELODY. ‘50 pieces of moderate 
difficulty. 

at = amare ALBUM. 102 pieces. Fine collec- 

on, 
All the books above named are alike in size, style, 
binding, and price. 
The following are the VOCAL books of the series. 

SUNSHINE OF SONG. 68 popular Songs. 

WORLD OF SONG. % Songs. Great variety. 

— OF ENGLISH SONG. 79 Songs. New 


HOUSEHOLD MELODIES. 2 Vols. 147 Songs. 

meeers IRISH MELCDIES. 100 famous 
airs. 

SILVER CHORD. 160 Songs. 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 100 German Gems" 

“ SCOTTISH “ 160 Scottish “ 

“ SACRED “ 110 of the best. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. &2 capital Duets. 
WREATH OF GEMS. % Songs, quite varied 
SILVER WREATH. 6 Songs, Duets, and Trios. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 92 Favorite Opera Songs. 
ms USICAL THEASURE, Vocal and Instrumen- 


dollar book,” it —— up in elegant «tyye, with mu- 
sic and all the words, English and f 


Ch WILL REMEMBER OUR NEW Amer- 
OTS ican Anthem Book ($1.25), by JOuNsTON, 
TENNEY, and ABBEY: an excellent collection of 
easy anthems. Also one thousand or more of separ- 
ate Anthems, Glees, etc., costing about 6 to 10 cents 
each. A great convenience for occasional singing. 


**NEW CANTATAS—Christmas ($1.00, Fatl 
cs ; "s 


o 00) ; 
$1.25): and many others for winter practice o 
Choirs and Societies. Send for lists! 


Emerson's Anthem Book, 


EMERSON. A very superior Anthem Book. 


$1.25. ) 
L.O. 





COMIC OPERA BY SUPPE. 


Boccaccio, English Text by DEXTER SMITH. 


ce $2.00, 

Mr. Smith has done a work in freeing this 
fine and popular opera from objectionable words, 
and it is now in a state to be enjoyed by the best 
American audiences. 


Sober’ Art of Singing and Vowal Culture 


Price 50 CENTS. 


Books for Vocal Train usually contain com- 
plete sets of exercises, and directions enough for 
the teacher ;—and no more. But this little book 
gives the “science"’ and reason for every men ot 

as 


—— is a standard work in Europe, @ 
been well translated by A. W. Donn. most prac- 
tical and important essay. 

8@ > Any book sent, post-free, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston., 


C. H. DITSON & CO., JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
843 B’dway, New York. Cincinnati, O. 
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STANDARD AND POPULAR 


LIN AND PIANO M 


1 





~t A IT D = 


VIOLIN SOLOS. 


“GEMS from the OPERA.” 


ARRANGED For THE VIOLIN OR FLUTE wits Accompani- 
MENTS FOR PIANO, 


By BERTHOULD MARKS. 


s@e This favorite set of the most successful operas 
includes all of the following. Each number contains the 
most popalar and familiar airs from the respective operas, 
arranged in a manner at once effective and within the capa- 
bilities of amateurs. 

Price 50 Cents Each, 


1. Sonnambula, 2. Bohemian Girl. 

3. Freischutz. 4- Faust. 

5. Trovatore. 6. Ernani. 

7. William Tell. 8. Rigoletto. 

o. Barber of Seville. 10, Aida, 

™1. Magic Flute. 12. Zampa. 
i3. Figaro. 14. Puritani. 

15. Don Juan. 16. Martha, 

17. Norma. 18, Lucia di Lammermoor. 
19. Traviata. 20. Oberon. 
21. Muette de Portici. 22. Fille du R 5 
23. Fra Diavolo. 24. La Dame Blanche. 
25. L’Africaine. 26. Grand Duchesse, 
27. La Belle Helene. 28. Barbe Bleue. 
29. Fille du Mme, Angot. 30. Girofle—Girofla. 
31. Orphee aux Enfers. 32. Poet and Peasant. 
33. Lucrezia Borgia. 34. Maritana, 
35. Night in Granada, 36. Don Pasquale. 


Violin or Flute Solos.—All of the above “Gems 
FROM THE OpeRA” are also published for Violin or Flute 
Solo. Price 30 cents each. 





** Popular Pieces for the 


VIOLIN AND PIANO,” 


Arranged by B. MARKS. 


8@™ Among the following-named pieces will be found 
the cream of modern popular music. Each piece is easily 
arranged, and printed with the Violin part both on separate 
sheet and over the Piano score. 


Price of Each Number, 35 Cents. 





1 amas nem Bs oe only Speak - pte 5 

3. ei 4 ee 

5. oe ohne aa. & oe the Stream a 

7. Swedish Wedding March, 8. Secret Love._.._.... Resch. 
Soderman 

9. Minuet u--a---.Boccherini, 10. Legende ______ Wieniaushi. 


11. Lullaby __---....._mmet. 12. Flower Song-.-..--Lange. 
13- Pure as Snow -.....Lamge. 14. Norine Maurine._____ Fox. 


s8@~ Frequent additions will be made to this popular list. 


Any of the above sent post-paid, on receipt of price. 





**K Collection of Beautiful 


VIOLIN SOLOS,” 


Arranged for Amateurs, by ANTON ANDRE, Jr. 


s@y These popular solos are arranged in sets, each set 
containing two or more favorite tunes, dances or songs. 


Price of Each Set, 20 Cents. 


Carnival of Venice, &c, 

Homage and Aurora Waltzes, 

Set 10. Venus Reigen Waltz, by Gungl, &c. 

Set 11. Fashion Polka, Sontag Polka, and Eisele Polka. 

Set 12. Wire Bridge, Venetian and other celebrated Gallops. 
Set 13. Staten Island P. Mazourka, Monastary Chimes. 

Set 14. Ton Maerchen, and Morning Star Waltz, &c. 

Set 15. Prima Donna W., Alpine Horn and Come, oh Come, 
Set 16. Polka March, Martha, Last Rose and Sophia Waltz. 
Set 17. Hope and Philomele Waltzes, by Strauss. 

Set 18. Life is a Dance, Songs of the Danube, by Strauss. 
Set 19. Elizabeth Waltz, Kathinka Polka, Fortune Gallop. 
Set 20. Evening Star, Ideals Styrian Dances, by Lanner. 
Set 21. Serenade, P. of Tears, &c., Schubert,and Marseilles H. 
Set 22. HowcanI Leave Thee, Long Weary Day, Love Not. 
Set 23. Shells of Ocean, A Life on the Ocean Wave, &c. 

Set 24. Brilliant Medley on Hail Columbia, Yankee Doodle and 
Star Spangled Banner. 


Set 1. Warrior’s Joy and Shepherd’s Quickstep. 
Set 2. Manola, Henrietta Polka, and Evergreen Schottisch, 
Set 3. Oberon Waltz, Desire Waltz, by Beethoven, &c. 
Set 4. Three Airs from Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Set 5. Four Airs from Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Set 6. Two Dances, Spring Polka and Song, &c, 
Set 7. Jeannette and yar: Elfin Waltz, &c. 
8. 
9. 





Miscellaneous Music for 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 





Overture to the “Caliph of Bagdad,” _...._..____- Boildieu, 65¢. 
Wine, Women and Song Waltzes -...-....._....__- Strauss. 75¢. 
Thousand and One Nights Waltzes waited Strauss. 75¢. 
8 Ee aes Soe ees ee ee Marcyes. 300. 





6 PETITS AIRS VARIE 


For VIOLIN, WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO, 


By CHARLES DANCLA, 
Op. 89. Each 75 Cents. 


1, On Themes by -....Pacini. 4. Oa Themes by .. Donrtsettt. 
aa ” "i * oonn- Resins. 5: ae tne Weigl. 
> $6 ---. Bellini. 6. * oe “* | Mercadante, 


ee ena engraved plate edition of these stand- 
ard pieces. 


Full lists and catalogues of music and valuable music 


books free, on application. Address 


JOFIN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


CHRICKERING PIANOS, 


EMERSON PIANOS, 





CLOUG. 


A 


& WARREN ORGANS 


Instruments sold on easy monthly payments, or rented by the quarter at low rates. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





OHMER 


The SUPERIORITY of the 
“ SOBRMER” Pianos is recognized 











and acknowledged by the highest mu- 





sical authorities, and the demand 





for them is as steadily increasing as 





their merits are becoming more ex- 





tensively known. 


SOHMER & CO. 








MANUFACTURERS, 


149 to 155 E. 14th St. 





SOHMER 


Received FIRST MEDAL of 











Merit and Diploma of Honor at the 
Centennial Exhibition. Superior to 





all others in Tone, Durability, and 
Finish. Have the indorsement of 
all leading artists. 

















THE SONG TOURNAMENT 


Introducing the Characteristic Music 
of the Different Nations. 


This interesting new work, while quite re ot 
performance, is the most highly effective of all its 
author’s productions. The idea—a very happy one 
—is a competition of different nations, musically. 
but all uniting at last under the “stars and stripes’’ 
in a grand finale, founded on the well known mel- 
odies, sung in an intermingled way, and surrounded 
by a climax growing out of the previous themes of 
the Cantata. 

In all, the Cantata has thirty numbers, and will 
take from one hour toone anda halfin performance. 
It may be given either with or without stage eifect 
and costumes. 

There are splendid specimens of the songs of 


England, France, Germany, 


Switzerland, Italy, and Ireland, | 


and the “land where all are welcome, and 
where all unite.” Price, $1.00. - 


= CHURCH ANTHEMS. — 








A New collection of Anthems, Chants, 
etc., for opening and closing public worship, 
also adapted to the wants of 


CONVENTIONS AND SOCIETIES. 


——BY—— 


C. C. Case and C. C. Williams, 


Full of bright Solos, Duets, Anthems, Chants, ete., 
for chureh service and all other Sacred occasions. 


~~, Anthems for Amateur Choirs. 
any more difficult for skillful singers. 


Not only the best works of the editors, but also 
choice contributions from twenty-five writers, and 
the brightest Anthems of the late P. P. Bliss. The 
pages of ‘“‘Church Anthems"’ are larger than usual; 
price the same, $7.50 per dozen; single copies 75 
cents by mail. Specimen page free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





Cincinnati, 0. 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 








NEW YORE. 





A complete, clear, and practicable course in 
THOROUGH BASS, HARMONY, 
AND COMPOSITION. 


“Its olemenialiy summa. to sie eae af ts eee 





to be 
shall recommend it ta my pupils and others 
as a book which they can obtain the most 


WM. MASON” 
Sent post paid on receipt of §1. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0, 








